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PEAT FOR POTATOES. 


We have just finished an experiment, sug- 
gested by a friend, which shows pretty conclu- 
sively, the value of peat as a dressing for pota- 
toes. From the fact that potatoes have almost 
uniformly done well in reclaimed peat swamps, 
even when the rot was extensive in other 
places, we inferred that it would be a ‘good 
dressing for potatoes. The part of the garden 
selected for the experiment, had been trenched, 
and manured in the bottom of the trenches 
with the contents of the pig-sty. On the 24th 
of May, we planted three drills, about twenty 
feet in length, with large, sound potatoes. In 
drill No. 1, nothing was put. In No. 2, several 
bushels of peat, that had been thrown up for 
the action of the winter frosts upon it, were 
spread over the potatoes. In No. 3, one quart 
of guano was carefully sprinkled. 

The potatoes were dug and weighed on the 
3ist of August. No. 1 gave 18 lbs.; No. 2, 
21 Ibs. ; No. 3, 9 lbs. Those in the peat were 
much larger and fairer than the others, and 
lacked but a pound of equalling the weight of 
the other two rows. The season being exceed- 
ingly dry, has been unusually favorable to the 
success of the peat. It has retained the mois- 
ture, so that they have suffered less from drouth 
than the adjoining rows. It has been quite as 
unfavorable for the guano, that manure requir- 
ing to be plowed in the preceeding fall, or a 
wet season, to bring out all its virtues. It 
would not be safe to infer that peat was a better 
fertilizer than guano, though the product in 
this case was more than twice that of the guano. 
But the experiment justifies the conclusion that 
peat, decomposed by the frost, is an excellent 
application for potatoes. Let the farmers im- 
prove this drouth, to throw out large quantities, 
and expose it tothe weather until spring, and 
then apply, in the hill, twenty-five cords to an 
acre of potatoes. We think it will be a safe- 
guard against the rot, and most likely will se- 
cure a good yield. 

We noticed that in another part of our gar- 
den, where potatoes were planted upon re- 
claimed salt marsh, they were remarkably 
smooth, free from rot, and of excellent quality. 
Our field potatoes are just harvested, and we 
have aot discovered a rotten one among them. 
We have heard of little rot in this region, and 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 


Woot at this time is twenty-five to thirty per 
cent. lower than it was last year in market, al- 
though it now sells as high as the average price 
for the last ten years preceding the clip of 1852, 
when wool raising was considered by our farm- 
ers as a paying business. The year 1853 was 
an inflated year. Almost all commodities of 
American product bad for years been approach- 
ing a culminating point. Railroads, real estate, 
especially in our growing cities and towns, farm- 
ing lands at large—all increased in a ratio of 
value too rapid to be maintained. A foreign 
demand raised our grain to enormous prices, 
equal to the very highest of war-time and scar- 
city; and wool, unfortunately for the dealers 
and manufacturers, had the same tendency, 
though not to sogreat an extent. For the first 
time, in years, large quantities of wool were 
contracted for, all over the country, months in 
advance of the clipping season, at prices which 
resulted in heavy losses to the buyers. The 
market, of course, reacted, and now wool is 
down. _ Sales are dull, or if effected, they are at 
such low rates as to dissatisfy the producers. 

Let us, however, look into it. Wool is still 
worth as much as it was in any one year from 
1845 up to 1851, and more, by several cents per 
pound than during some of the intervening 
years. We know this experimentally, for we 
have grown and sold wool every year for the 
past ten years. Almost every winter of those 
years, up to 1850, millions of sheep in the ag- 
gregate, throughout the country, were slaught- 
ered for their pelts and tallow alone. This was 
no great loss to the country, to be sure, for the 
most of them were miserable animals, yielding 
light fleeces of the lowest-priced wools, and 
they scarce worth feeding for mutton. Since 
then, beef has advanced largely in price, and 
mutton has followed it. Sheep -have conse- 
quently increased in number; and for three 
years past, comparatively few have been so reck- 
lessly slaughtered for their pelts and tallow. 
Now, the low price of wool begins to suggest 
the question to many, whether great numbers 
of sheep will not be taken to the shambles next 
winter for like objects? If our farmers, as in 
former days, chance to be discouraged by the 
present price of wool, and therefore set it down 
as a rule that sheep won’t pay, of course mil- 
lions of sheep will again be sacrificed. But we 
hope no suclf acts of folly will be committed. 
We American farmers, as well as others, are a 
very spasmodic class of people. When a thing 
is high in price, we rush into it—when a thing 
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cheese were high, selling their sheep for a song, 
and buying cows at nearly double price. In 
three years time the tables turned upon them, 
butter and cheese fell, while wool came up 
again ; and they, foolish enough to follow in the 
wake, just coming after in time so as to sell 
low and buy high at every turn of the scale! 

We do not believe in such a system as this. 
Wool is a permanent staple of our agriculture, 
and as imperatively demanded by the population 
of the country as cotton, sugar, rice, beef, pork, 
or any other commodity. The tables of supply 
and demand will not always tally with each 
other. These will, at times, overbalance each 
other, and the intermediate parties who make 
the interchanges between the wool-grower and 
the manufacturer—that is, the wool-dealers— 
gain and loose, as the case may be, in the fluc- 
tuations of price. In the long run they make, 
at least they ought to make, a profit, for the 
use of their capital, and for the time and know- 
ledge they devote to it. These men are a bene- 
fit to the wool-grower and the manufacturer 
both, taking his production from the door of the 
one, and delivering it at the warehouse of the 
other. It is his interest to pay all he can afford 
to the farmer, to secure his successive clips. It 
is also his interest to sell at fair prices to the 
manufacturer to maintain his custom. Occa- 
sionally there may be combinations among man- 
ufacturers and dealers to compel the grower to 
sell his wool at a low price; but these combina- 
tions are seldom got up, and they are always 
very hazardous ; for after, all the consumption of 
the manufactured cloth regulates the price of 
the raw material. Thus the farmer stands on 
an equal footing with the dealer and manufac- 
turer. 

Last year the farmer had the advantage, deci- 
dedly. The wool-dealersand the manufacturers 
lost money. This year they intend not to re- 
peat the operation, but to make a profit if pos- 
sible. This they are entitled to, and the farmer 
should be willing. It is not for the farming in- 
terest that the purchasers of agricultural sta- 
ples should become poor. They are, in reality, 
the brokers between the. producer and consu- 
mer; and without the existence of such a class 
as this to bring the producer and consumer to- 
gether, agricultural products would instantly 
fall twenty per cent. in value. Therefore, un- 
satisfactory as the present price of wool may be, 
it is probably all that it is worth to the pur- 
chaser. 

We do not thus write to influence the judg- 
ment of any man in the sale of his wool. 
Wool-dealing is not our business; on the other 
hand, we have our last clip of a thousand 
pounds, safely stored away, for which we intend 
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lieving that it will not, within the next two 
years, be above the present price, and the inter- 
eston the money. Others may think differently, 
and if they can hold it without inconvenience, 
and too much risk, they may be wise in doing 
so. 

What we intended mainly, when commencing 
this article, was to enter our protest, in view of 
the present depressed wool market, against the 
farmer’s sacrificing his flock, and abandoning 
the business for any other branch of husbandry 
equally liable in its turn to fluctuation. Un- 
questionably the high price of wool last year in- 
duced many of our flock-masters to keep over 
many unprofitable sheep, those which were old, 
poor breeders, and badly wooled. These may 
now be very properly drawn out, fed off, and 
sold to the butcher. Every flock should be well 
selected; none but substantial, healthy sheep, 
and among the females, good, promising breed- 
ers, with good fleeces, should be retained. Even 
in flocks devoted solely for mutton, a good 
fleece is an important item, as well as a good 
carcase ; for at the season when mutton bears 
the best price, the pelt is at the highest value. 
A thorough culling of the flocks of the country 
the ensuing fall and winter, will very much re- 
duce the numbers of their sheep ; and the pre- 
servation of none but good ones in place of the 
bad, will add greatly to their future revenues, 
even at the same cost of keeping. 

We sincerely wish that the American people 
would substitute mutton for beef and pork to a 
much greater extent than they have been in the 
habit of doing. Mutton is more nutritious and 
wholesome than beef even, and vastly more so 
than pork. In fact the latter ought not to be 
eaten at all, and especially the fat parts. Where 
on earth are there so healthy and robust-looking 
people as the English, of all classes? It is not 
simply the fogs and humidity of their climate 
which gives them their robust appearance and 
good looks ; for people near them, with a climate 
almost like theirs, look very differently. So far 
as meats are concerned, they are mutton-eaters ; 
probably more than half the animal food con-} 
sumed in England being mutton. But it is not 
Merino, nor Saxony mutton—nor of the ragged, 
fence-jumping creatures commonly kept over 
large districts of the United States. English, 
Scotch, Welsh and Irish mutton is mainly of 
improved breeds, well bred, and thoroughly 
cared for. These we may have in as high per- 
fection as they, by obtaining the breeds, and 
bestowing a little pains in their propagation and 
feeding. We are glad to know that the atten-' 
tion of many of our farmers is turning to that 
branch of stock, and we trust that the good 
taste and discrimination of consumers of meats, 
will give a substantial encourage nent to their 
endeavors. 

—_—#@ ¢ 


SHADE TREES. , 


Tue late very severe storm of wind and rain, 
we hear from every part of its track, did much 
damage in blowing down trees, buildings, &c. 
It has occurred to me that the careful observer 
may derive some benefit from noticing its effect 
upon shade trees. It is true some fruit trees 
were entirely prostrated; but these generally 
were trees much advanced in decay, the effect 
of old age, worms, &c. But its varied effect 


winds, is wotthy of notice. Purchasers in se- 
lecting shade trees will not be entirely indiffer> 
ent to this fact—as it is, I say, one of much im- 
portance, inasmuch as buildings are often in- 
jured by limbs of trees blowing off and falling 
upon them. A willow tree blew down in our 
place during the late hard blow, almost demol- 
ishing a beautiful piazza. 

Among the shade trees that I can mention 
off-hand, which will rank among those that are 
the most brittle in their joints, or weakjointed, 
are the willow, the soft maple, sycamore, the 
different varieties of poplar, and particularly the 
ailanthus and paper mulberry. The two last- 
mentioned are not worth cultivating, the former 
being extremely ‘offensive to the touch, and 
scattering its seeds in every direction, which 
take root freely, thereby becoming a pest and a 
nuisance; the limbs also are very brashy and 
easily blow off. So with the paper mulberry. 
In exposed situations the joints easily part, 
thereby continually marring the beauty of the 
tree. 

In planting trees along avenues and open 
lawns, due regard should be had for strength of 
wood, habit and form, as well as to the other 
points of beauty, symmetry, &c. W. 


——_# @e— 


STABLES—SHEDS—-CORN AND COB CRUSHERS, 
HarropsBere, Ky., Aug. 27, 1854. 


I am about to build a cow-house, and am at a 
loss how to proceed. I have no pattern to go 
by, such things being very rare in this section 
of country. Can’t you give me a plan that will 
be both convenient and economical? (a) Also, 
what is the advantage of feeding crushed corn 
over feeding it in the ear? and what is the best 
pattern of crushing mill? (,) Nar. Laron. 


(a) The best set of stables we found in Ken- 
tucky, were those of Mr. Bensamin Grey, of 
Versailles ; but as this was twelve years ago, 
we presume many a good planter, nearer the 
residence of our correspondent there, has erected 
others after his excellent example. For plans 
of barns and stables, see back volumes of the 
American Agriculturist, which it would be 
hardly fair to our present subscribers in gen- 
eral, to republish at present. 
Auten’s work on Rural Architecture, pages 
286 to 310, where may be found engraved 
plans, specifications and descriptions. This 
work may be found at most of the bookstores, 
The price of the volume here is $1 25. 

() There are small mills here for crushing 
corn and the cob, moved by horse power, but 
they are not sufficiently strong for Kentucky 
work. The best method of grinding is, first to 
crush the corn and cob in a strong bark mill, 
and then pass it through common mill stones, 
dressed very coarse for this purpose. It re- 
quires a ten horse power at least to drive such 
a mill, and the power should be either steam or 
water, as so many horses together are not suffi- 
ciently steady in a dead pull. 

A very good way to prepare corn for feed- 
ing—and perhaps as economical as grinding— 
is to boil it soft. This can be easily dune in 
large water vats, by introducing steam into 
them, by lead pipes from a boiler heated over a 
small furnace. By having three or four vats or 
large hogsheads, the corn may be boiling in two 
vats, while it is cooling and being fed from the 
others. We presume boilers and pipe can be 
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had in Louisville or Cincinnati. Any mason 


See also L. Fv 


can set it, and the vats can be easily constructed 
on the plantation from two-inch plank or thick 


staves. 


MUCK FOR THE STABLE AND YARD. 


Do not forget, in this dry season, to lay in 
large stores of this valuable absorbent for your 
manures. Many a swamp is now dry that has 
not seen the sun for years. The bottom of 
ponds is laid bare, and the mud is accessible in 
any desirable quantities. 

If farmers improve their opportunities and 
draw out the mud, the drouth may, on the 
whole, prove a blessing, and the minus crops of 
this year may be more than made up to them, 
in the increasing yield of another season. 

Dig, at least, ten loads for every horse, cow, 
and ox upon the farm, and by way of experi- 
ment, spread fifty half cords upon an acre of 
thin gravelly soil, where you mean to plant 
corn next year. Let the frosts and rains do 
their work upon it through the winter, plow it 
in next spring, put on your usual dressing of 
manure, and mark the result. 

cneasigep-getiin 
For the American Agriculturist. 
IRISH GRAZIER SWINE. 
ASHLAND, August 28, 1854. 


I venture to address you as the conductor of 
one of the principal agricultural journals in the 
country, for information respecting a race of 
hogs, perhaps more esteemed in this section of 
the country than any other. The hogs I refer 
to, are called here the [rsh Grazier ; and my 
impression is they were brought here originally 
from New-York. They are generally, if not al- 
ways, white in color; and attaining great size 
and having a great share of bone, are perhaps 
better suited to drive to market than any other 
race. I do not believe there are now any pure 
bloods of the race in Kentucky, being usually 
mixed with Berkshire and Woburn. My object 
in making the inquiry, whether you or any of 
your correspondents know the race, and where 
they are to be found of pure blood, as I desire 
to obtain some of them. I will be greatly 
obliged for any information on the subject. 

James B, O.ay. 

We do not know any pure bred Irish Gra- 
ziers now in the United States. The most likely 
person to have them, is Mr. Wu. Nerr, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, as he imported some at different 
times about fourteen years since. 

Although the @razier originated in Ireland, 
we believe all those imported into Kentucky and 
Ohio, from 1834 to 1841, came from the neigh- 
borhood of Liverpool, England. We have no 
recollection of ever seeing them in New-York, 
although they may have been often brought to 
this State, or swine much like them. 

There are large white hogs scattered through 
this State, which we think fully equal to the 
Irish Graziers; and they have a large white 
breed in Chester county, Pennsylvania, the best 
of which are very good. Mr. Aaron CLEMENT, 
of Philadelphia, will give every information on 
this subject. They formerly had, and still may 
have, a fine large white hog called the Miami, 
in different places on that river, from 20 to 40 
miles from Cincinnati. 

We should think those hogs recently imported 
from England by Mr. Baaa, for the Kentucky 
company, would suit our correspondent for a 
cross on the native stock of the country. They 
are immensely large, and some of them quite 
fine. For dimensions, &c., see our last number, 
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A COTSWOLD BUCK. 
THE PROPERTY OF THE MESSRS. HALLOCK AND 
MR. JAMES SHERMAN, MILTON, N. Y. 


Tue above is an engraving from a daguerreo- 
type, of the fine Cotswold buck we mentioned, 
pagé 385 of our last volume. It was taken last 
spring before he was sheared. It does not rep- 
resent him quite as long as heis. It is almost 
impossible for a daguerreotype to do animals 
proper justice—they almost invariably fail in 
some point. However, any one who is a judge 
of this sort of stock, cannot fail to see the merit 
of this noble sheep, and may easily imagine, 
from a study of the daguerreotype, how he 
would look in reality. When we wrote the no- 
tice of Mr. Hatiocx’s stock, &c., it escaped our 
memory to add, that Mr. SHerMan was a part 
owner in him. We have now set this matter 
right. 


—— + «——— 


BREEDING HORSES. 


Ws take the following remarks by “ Cecil,” 
from the Mark Lane Express, on the exhibition 
of horses at the late show of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. The observations are well wor- 
thy of regard in respect to the employment of 
stout thorough-bred stallions, and is as applica- 
ble to this country as to England. 


We maintain that the breeder who is desirous 
to rear horses of the highest value, either as 
hunters or hacks, or indeed for any other pur- 
pose under the saddle, must have recourse to 
thorough-bred sires. And here it may be ne- 
cessary to introduce a few brief remarks expla- 
natory of the term. It implies a class of our 
domestic animals, whether it be of horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, or pigs, which is derived through a 
long race of ancestors, each of which has been 
selected with the utmost care for those superior 
qualifications which render them most useful 
and valuable. The thorough-bred horse under- 
goes the most severe probation in training, and 
in racing, where his powers of endurance, con- 
stitutional stamina, and soundness are unequiv- 
ocally tested. It is the breeder’s fault if he se- 
lects an animal for the purpose of procreation, 
which has proved himself defective in the! most 
important qualities. The thorough-bred horse 
can sustain a greater share of labor and hard- 
ships than any other of the species. We 
somethimes see, but with regret, the worn-out 
racer doing duty in a London ¢ab; or sustain- 
ing the abuse, and performing the drudgery of 
a village butcher’s hack; sometimes carrying 





more inconsiderate boy, who too frequently in- 
dulges in a gallop against any one who will ac- 
cept his challenge; at other times fastened to 
the gate, and shivering in the cold, while his 
master is closing a bargain at the farmer’s 
hearth ; after his day’s work is over, the cold, 
bleak common is hisresting place. In this pitiable 
condition he bears the hardships of his fate with 
courage, and withstands the variable effects of 
the elements to an extent far beyond what the 
mongrel can endure. . 

The proposition wade by Mr. Spooner to 
breed from three-parts-bred sires capable of 
carrying sixteen stone with the fleetest hounds, 
as a means of regenerating our horses, was no- 
ticed in these columns at the time; it may fur- 
ther be observed, there is not such an animal 
in existence. No horse, unless he must be 
more highly bred than that which Mr. Spooner 
describes, can live with hounds when running. 

There is another impediment in all cases 
where horses are used for breeding which are 
not thorough-bred—it is impossible to discover 
with accuracy worthy of dependence how such 
horses are descended ; and to grovel on in the 
dark, in that respect, is a chance to which an 
experienced breeder of valuable stock would be 
reluctant to expose himself. The risk ‘in this 
respect is often conspicuous with mares ; and it 
is folly to render the probability of incestuous 
breeding doubly hazardous. It is universally 
understood by all practical and observant breed- 
ers that the male must be of pure descent if an 
approach to perfection is anticipated. 

ould His Grace the Duke of Richmond 
seek to improve his beautiful flock of South- 
down sheep by the introduction of rams from 
the Welsh mountains? or would the late Earl 
Ducie have brought his herd of Short-horns to 
that perfection at which they had arrived whén 
they were sold, if the common:bulls of the 
county of Gloucester had been substituted for 
the highly-bred Short-horn? The mountain 
sheep and the common bulls more nearly repre 
sent the primitive animals of ‘uncultivated na- 
ture than do the South-downs and the: Short- 
horns; and the mongrel-bred horse is in a sim- 
ilar position. | 

It may be said that for many purposes more 
bone and. power is required than are generally 
found ins thethorough-bred horses... This..cafi 
only be admitted to. limited extent. If wé were 
to select the most powerful of that class, very 
few, if any, of inferior breed could be found to 
equal them for: any kind of labor’ in which the 
combination of strength and activity is required. 
It is obvious that’ thorough-bred horses en. 
dowed with those powers cannot be brought 
into use for ordinary occupations, in conse- 
quence of their value for other purposes ; but 





bis inconsiderate master on the road, or his still | and the nearer other classes of horses represent 


they are the models to be taken. as Standards, 


hon, the nearer they will arrive at perfection, 


be. 

Thorough-bred mares cannot be brought into 
general use to supply the country with their 
stock, because we do not possess a sufficient 
number of those which are endowed with the 
necessary qualifications; and they are mostly 
engaged in the costly service of breeding for 
the turf. To employ light, weedy, powerless 
animals is folly in the extreme. 
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THE BEST KIND OF MULES. 





WE copy the following article from the Louis- 


tical farmer and stock-breeder, and we trust it 
will be read with attention. Mr, CockRuuu is un- 
questionably right in his views; and his obser- 
vations are equally applicable to horses and 
working animals. With cattle merely destined 
for the butcher, and with sheep and swine, which 
are never worked, great, size and the forcing 
system are not so reprehensible. 


The mule is the great field laborer in the com- 
manding staples of the South, cotton, sugar 
and rice, as he is one of the annual exports of 
Tennessee, and as he will continue to be so, he 
is destined to hold even a higher position than 
heretofure among the live stock of the State. 
Jacks of excessive heavy bone, or improper 
pampering, are generally lazy, or soon become 


may force them on, but in a few steps they take 
their slow natural steps again. Such mules are 
therefore almost. worthless, and should not be 
bred if it can be avoided. The most perfect 
mules are not to be expected from the exces- 
sively large, coarse-boned jacks, or excessive 
high feeding, but from the laws of nature car- 
ried out to the greatest perfection by skilful 
breeding and feeding. 

An error has existed for many years, and still 
exists, concerning the size of mules. Size has 
been made a measure of value in the mule, al- 
most regardless of form and spirit, and so it has 
been in their si-e, the jack. 

I have been employing a mule team for 
twenty-five years in the cultivation of cotton in 

Mississippi, and my team now numbers one hun- 

dred. In this time I have used every variety of 
the mule (except the most inferior kind) that 

has ever been grown. Mi ¢ 
At the commencement of my planting opera- 

tions I adopted the prevalent error that size was 

the measure of value,’ and pursued it for many 

years, much to my prejudice. By long trials, 

and by comparing the relative performances and 

lastingness of, -the large , team,which I have 

used, aided by observation and reflection, I am 

fully satisfied that the medium-sized mule, full 

of spirit and of action, with a neat, firm leg, 

and round ‘body, with his levers set right for 

easy motion, his head and ears up, ready to 

move at the word, is the animal of most value 

of his kind; abil 
The laws of nature cannot be violated with. 
impunity; ‘The jack when grown within thescope 

of. these\laws is a small animal. The mule is a 

medium between the jack and horse. Both the 

jack ‘and mule, by a hot-bed growth, may be 

forced to be large animals. But in this forcing 

process, now more extensively pursued by Ken- 

tucky than any other State, what has been 

gained and what lost? 

" They have gained large boned, coarse ani- 

mals, of large size, and at an early age full of 

defects, ‘and soon ready to decay, because sub- 

je¢t to disease, and large consumers of food. 

They have lost symmetry, spirit, action, last- 
ing endurance, and permanent value. 

Fhe farmers of Kentucky. seem not to have 
taken a proper distinction between animals in- 
tended for active labor and those intended for 
the slaughter pen. : 

The error that I especially aim at is the aban- 
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donment of almost every thing else for size. 
The best combination of the requisite qualities 
in the mule is not found in the production of a 
hot-bed policy, which by constant feeding, 
with every thing that will hasten growth, brings 
out a large, coarse, forced, overgrown, awkward 
animal, who decays as rapidly as he has been 
grown. If he were intended for the slaughter 
pen, this method of growing is correct, but 
‘when he is designed for the valleys of the South- 
ern rivers, where his service is active and his 
rations not very select, he wants more game, 
more spirit and action, more symmetry, and not 
too much size. Hence, our Tennessee mules, 
the produce of spirited jacks, are really more 
valuable to the Southern planters than the pro- 
duce of Kentucky under her present system. 

This no doubt to some extent is the fault of 
the purchasers South, who have not generally 
discovered their error. They demand large sizes, 
and pay in proportion to size; and this, in 
part, explains the policy of Kentucky. My 
opinion is, that size in a mule is nothing after 
they reach fifteen hands high, and that many 
under that height come up to the standard 
value, fitted for cotton plantations. 

When compared to the blood horse, the mule 
is unfit for the saddle, pleasure carriage, or any 
harness requiring rapid motion. His sire is an 
animal of slothful tendencies, of slow motion 
generally, and hence the necessity of improving 
this quality in the jack. Give him spirit and 
action, and stamina rather than great height. 
One conforms to the laws of nature, and the 
other violates them. 

The Spanish and Maltese jacks have spirit 
generally, and for that reason are valuable as a 
cross; but they come to us without stamina and 
with a contracted chest. These faults must be 
remedied by proper crossing, before they will 
produce the mule best fitted for the malaria dis- 
tricts of the Southern rivers. 

It is our policy to grow the mule that will 
prove to be most valuable to the cultivators of 
the South, and rely upon their following their 
interest when explained to them, and proven 
upon trial to be true. 

What I have learned upon this subject is not 
from hearsay. I have purchased and grown all 
the mules which I have driven for twenty-five 
years in Mississippi. I have had that opportu- 
nity of knowing what they have done, and 
these opinions are the result of experience. 
This knowledge would have been of service to 
me in the commencement of my business, and 
I communicate it for the benefit of those who 
may adopt my opinion hereafter. 

Mark R. Cocxritt. 
Nashwiile, Tenn., Fume, 1854. 
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‘WEIGHT OF SEASONED WOOD. 


Tae following table shows the weight of a 
cord of seasoned wood : 





White ash, - - - + 8450 Ibs. 
Beach, - - - - - - 38286 * 
Chestnut, - - - - - 23383 “ 
White elm, - - - - - 2592 * 
Scaly bark hickory, - - + 4469 « 
Pignut hickory, - - - - 4241 “ 
Red heart hickory, - - - 3705 “ 
Tron wood, - - - - - 8218 “ 
Hard maple, - - - 7 9878 
Soft maple, - ot - + 2668 “ 
White oak, - . - - « 8821 * 
Pin oak, Jie Ue - - + 8889 “ 
Red oak, - eee - 8254 
Chestnut oak, - é “ - 8080 “ 
Pine, > . - - a 1900 “ 
Lombardy poplar. : - - 1774 * 
——-*#@e 





Tumty Txovusann Pounns or Hors on 
Acres or Lanp.—Messrs. T. A. & A. 

P. Smith, of this town, have the greatest crop 
of hops ever known in the country. It is es- 
timated by competent judges at 80,000 pounds. 
Hops are worth from 25 to 80 cents per pound. 
This crop grows on twenty acres of land. 





Kight or nine thousand dollars is a round sum | of Indian corn, is not wholesome, containing as 


to realize from only 20 acres.— Watertown (N. 
Y.) Union. 
—— 4 @ e —-- 
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LETTER FROM WATERLOO,' N. Y. 


Wheat after Corn.—Saving fodder early.— 
It would do you good to see the great breadth 
of corn in this county cut up, now standing in 
rows, while the farmer is busily plowing the 
field for wheat. The fodder thus saved with 
the leaves yet green and the sugar in the stalks 
intact, is worth double ordinary late cut corn 
fodder; thus some good has grown out of the late 
trying drouth. Hay is short, corn ditto, and 
potatoes nothing; but we shall have more corn 
fodder by one-half than ever before, because the 
necessities of the farmer compel him to cut and 
cure it before its leaves and juices are wasted. 
When farmers have hay enough for winter, they 
let their corn stand until the advent of the early 
frosts, the result is, that the fodder has then lost 
much in bulk and most of its nutricions juices. 
It is supposed that one-third more corn was 
planted this year than last, but owing to the late 
spring, much of it being summer planted, it will 
be very light in the cereal yield; so that with 
all the good crops, and we shall have many, it 
is supposed that the general average will be only 
half a crop. 

Soiled versus Starved Cows.—In all good gar- 
dens corn has filled and ripened as well as ever, 
when planted as early as the 10th of May. 
Stowel sweet corn, being a late variety, has at- 
tained a height of ten and eleven feet; its ears 
did not fill as well as other earlier sweet corn, 
but the juices of its stalk were never before so 
rich in saccharine. Beets attain a large size, and 
are uncommonly rich in sugar—the mangel 
wurtzel as sweet as the sugar beet. This sea- 
son of hot weather and long drought has taught 
our farmers a salutary lesson, to wit: That un- 
less they tile drain so as to plant in the spring, 
they have no security against the drought of 
summer. I never had in any season corn yield 
better in my garden, the late planted excepted. 
Here is a farmer who makes the butter for his 
large family, and supplies three other families 
from five cows. There is another who says he 
milks five cows into one pail, and makes not 
butter enough for his family. The discrepancy 
in the luck of the two farmers is accounted for, 
from the fact that the farmer has a patch of In- 
dian corn, twelve rods square, sown broad-cast, 
adjoining his cow-yard, from which he soils his 
cows night and morning ; the other man’s cows 
starve in a burned up pasture. But the butter 
is nothing in compensation compared to the con- 
dition of the soiled animals; they will winter 
well, and be ready to give milk in the spring, 
while the starved cows will require the grass 
of a wet summer to make them whole. So 
much for a little patch of corn in a drouth. 

A great season for Lima Beans.—We have 
had Lima beans this season in full perfection, 
two weeks earlier than last year; other beans, 
seed onions, and cabbages, are reduced by 
drouth. I have heard many disputations of 
late among practical farmers as to the capacity 
of soils to stand drouth. I take it that soil 
bears drouth best which holds the most water 
by capillary attraction and its own porosity, 
neither a clay, nor sand, nor gravelly loam, but a 
combination of all, with a perfect intermixture 
of dark vegetable or carbonaceous matter. 

Wright's magnum bonum tobacco crop.— 
Joseph Wright has such a soil, thoroughly tile 
drained, on seven acres of which he has, so says 
a Kentucky planter, “the best crop of tobacco 
a Kentuckyan ever saw;” had the season been 
less dry, the plants would probably have at- 
tained a more giant size, but the quality of the 
tobacco would perhaps have deteriorated in pro- 
portion. 

Still slop, &ce.—I see that the New-York 
press, and Tray, Blanche & Sweet-heart to 
back them, are down upon still fed cows’ milk. 
Why is it that milk made like a Yankee’s bones, 


it does, barring a little sugar and starch, all the 
elements of the corn itself. Methinks it would 
have been better and more humane, to give the 
cows a little marsh hay, more fresh air, exercise, 
and dryer and more cleanly lodgings, before 
the slop is so unphilosophically condemned. 

N’ Imports. 

Waterloo, Sept. 2, 1852. 

—_+90— 
DUCES. 

I wovutp recommend no one to keep ducks, 
who has not the means of separating them 
from his fowls. When fed together, the latter 
are much in the predicament of the stork when 
he was invited by the fox to take his dinner off 
a platter. Like Amine, the ghoul, fowls pick 
grain by grain, but the duck does his work like 
a navvy, by the shovelful. Their appetite 
being very great, they require a large range to 
enable them to pick up a fair proportion of 
their own keep, and if this space cannot be af- 
forded, they will generally be found an unpro- 
fitable investment. ; 

As regards rearing ducklings, I would simply 
recommend that they be kept from the water 
for at least a fortnight in fine, and a month in 
cold weather. If more than one brood is out 
at the same time, the old birds should be 
cooped, as a duck’s bite is almost certain death. 
If you wish to rear ducks for breeding pur- 
poses, do not hatch them underahen. Many 
persons always clip the tails of ducklings as 
soon as hatched. It may be a beneficial opera- 
tion, and can certainly do no harm. 

There are three kinds of duck that perch, of 
which I shall proceed to describe the Musk, the 
only one on which I feel myself qualified to 
speak. The Pintail and Wood duck, with 
many other varieties, I must leave to abler 
hands. Speaking asa man rather than ornitho- 
logist, I must pronounce the Musk duck to be 
a beast. Where there is an absence of water, 
it might be worth while to keep them, as they 
are as little of aquatic birds as any thing with 
webbed feet can well be. They do not lay so 
well as the common duck, and their eggs are 
smaller. Instead of being white, or green, or 
pale blue, or blackish, they are buff colored, 
and, as well as I can remember, (for it is long 
since I kept them,) they seem to be affected 
with an outbreak of measles in the form of 
minute specks. Their color is in general black, 
or black and white, though I have seen them 
pure white. They seldom utter any sound than 
a low hiss, and are so lazy that it requires some 
strong excitement to induce them to quack. 
They are a type of quaint old Fuller’s dog, who 
was so indolent, that he used to support him- 
self against a wall when he exerted himself to 
bark. I do not know or care whence the Musk 
duck comes or goes, as he is of little use 
whether alive or dead. In the latter case, he 
tastes very strong unless killed at an early age. 
As they will cross with the common duck, it 
may be worth while to breed for the table; but 
the produce must be killed young, which course 
would anticipate the advantage to be derived 
from the addition to the size. Whether the 
cross is productive, I cannot say, as, though I 
have had them, I never attempted to perpetuate 
the breed. 

Here ends my gosip about ducks. 


The dinner’s waiting, I am tired, 
Says reader, “So am I.” 
Auecror, in Poultry Chronicle. 
delle 


Peas Growine in Poratoxrs.— At a recent 
meeting of one of the French Agricultural So- 
cieties a curious fact was related. A farmer 
stuck a pea in a potato, and planted them to- 
gether in March last. The pea produced a stalk 
which was covered with pods, and the potato 
gave eleven healthy roots. The farmer is of opi- 
nion that, by this system, it is possible not only 





malady in potatoes. 


to obtain a two-fold crop, but to prevent the — 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


THE BEST RECIPE IN THE WORLD FOR RAISING 
SHEEP. 


I am not prepared to say that farmer’s cats 
and dogs have any more intelligence than the 
wayward and wandering pussies and curs that 
grow up in town; but as I happen to know of 
one or two remarkable cases of cuteness, I pro- 
pose to relate them. 

I saw a cat that would and did open a door 
that was latched, by jumping up to the latch 
and holding fast with one paw, while with the 
other it opened the door; and it made no dif- 
ference on which side of the door she was, she 
would open it. 

I knew of a farmer’s dog that had a remark- 
able intelligent look in the face. The farmer 
had a son that lived about fifteen miles off. 
This son took the dog to his house to keep, but 
the next day it was back home. Some time 
after he thought he would iry it again; and re- 
marked in the dog’s hearing, that he would take 
Juno again and one of her pups also. So when 
he was ready to start, the dog was no where to 
be found, and he was obliged to go without it. 
In the evening one of the neighbors called in to 
say that Juno brought her pups up there about 
noon, and snugly stowed them away in the barn. 

Sheep raising in New-Jersey is at a very low 
ebb, in consequence of the laws failing to pro- 
tect the sheep-growers from the depredations 
of the dog. One of the best jobs I ever heard 
of, was by a farmer who was building a stone 
wall. He was very much troubled with his 
neighbor’s dogs killing his sheep. So to avoid 
a quarrel, he quietly killed one after another, 
and buried them as he went along under his 
stone wall. Great was the inquiry what be- 
came of the dogs, but nothing was ever heard 
from them. And so would I recommend to 
every one so troubled. Use one part strychnine 
to two parts pounded glass, throw it where the 
dogs may find it, and yon will witness a marked 
improvement in the growing of sheep. 


JEROME THORNE. 
Salem, N. J., Sept. 1, 1854. 
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THE POTATO CROP. 


Tue farmers are beginning to dig their pota- 
toes, having learned in past years, the impor- 
tance of storing the crop early. From all quar- 
ters in Eastern Connecticut, I hear favorable 
accounts. The rot has not made its appearance, 
the yield is respectable as to quantity, and the 
quality is first-rate. This crop will probably 
make up any deficiency of the corn crop, which 
is far from being a failure. The oat crop is 
good, and the market price has started at fifty- 
five cents. Farmers in this region, will do 
about as well as last year. C. 

Stonington, Ct. 
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THE Game Breeper’s Ipgas or THE SITTER’S 
InriuENcE.—A Fancier of game fowls, and one 
who has fought many mains, informs me that he 
considers it all important, in breeding for the pit, 
to set a hen on her own eggs, or that they 
should be hatched under hens of the same 
breed. The argument used is that, inasmuch as 
the egg is porous, and the chick could not be 
hatched if the pores were closed with grease or 
other material, it necessarily absorbs with the 
heat of the hen some portion of her moisture, 
or nature, as he terms it; and that he has fre- 
quently had game cocks hatched under hens of 
other breeds, and though they were plucky and 
fought well a game or two, yet they invariably 
in the long run, showed the white feather and 
bolted, which he rarely knew a thorough-bred 
bird todo. If my informant’s notions are cor- 
rect, it behoves those who wish to breed first- 
class birds of any breed to attend to this sug- 
gestion, as it is equally probable that the form 
or feather may be affected i/ the natural habits 
of the bird are changed. 





SHARP CATTLE TRADING. 


IsLanp Rinee, S. 0. 


Tere lived, a few years since, among the 
“Piney Woods,” not far from here, a fellow 
whom we will call C——, who thought he 
knew something about making a bargain, and 
other people had good reasons to think 80, too. 
By his “cuteness,” C—— had accumulated a 
considerable estate, and among other things 
owned a large stock of cattle. There being a 
sudden demand for cattle in a town not far off, 
a sharp fellow of a butcher, named A——, rode 
post from the city to buy some of C——’s cat- 
tle, and C——, ignorant of the rise in cattle, 
soon agreed to sell A—— an hundred head at 
$9, round. The bargain had not been made a 
couple of hours, before another butcher rode 
up to buy C——’s cattle, also, and C——, dis- 
covering the rise, felt he was “sold,” but at the 
same time, that he wasn’t yet delivered. 

A—— soon after learned that C—— had a 
sister, who also had cattle for sale, and C——, 
bargaining for his sister, sold A——— whatever 
cattle she might have, at $12, round. The next 
day, at daylight, off went the parties to drive 
up the cattle, but nearly every cow and steer 
they found belonged to C——’s sister. Over 
and over again C—— would say, “ Ah! yonder 
is some. Them must be mine. My! sister’s 
agin.” And strange to say, though the neighbors 
had thought before that C—— had a great 
many cattle, and “sister” very few, yeta hundred 
head were found belonging to C——’s sisier, and 
the day’s search could produce only five or six 
that belonged to C——. And A—— paid $12 
a head for sister’s cattle, and $9 a head for 
C——’s, and drove away to his slaughter-pen. 

But A—— himself has a reputation at a 
trade, and five or six months after the “sale” 
of cattle, rode up into C——’s neighborhood on 
a very showy horse, and met CO—— by accident. 
‘© G-o-0-d m-o-r-n-i-n-g, S-i-r,” said C——. 
“How are you?” The butcher returned the 
compliments, and very soon C——, who had 
been eyeing the horse, even before his very 
hearty salutation of the rider, asked, carelessly, 
if the horse was gentle. ‘“ As a lamb,” said 
A——. ‘Draws, eh ?” said C——. ‘“ Well, 
he does,” replied A——, “family horse. Want 
to buy?” “Don’t care if I do,” said C——, 
“‘ what will you take forhim?” ‘“ Twoseventy- 
five,” said A——, “cheap at that.” After con- 
siderable bargaining, C——- found that A—— 
would not fall a dollar, and as the horse was a 
dead match for one he owned, and he wanted a 
horse immediately for steady work, C—— told 
A—— he would take him if A—— would drive 
him in a buggy.. A—— is a bold man, and be- 
lieves in luck, so he put the horse in a buggy, 
and that time the horse did draw gently. The 
two seventy-five and the horse changed hands, 
and the first time C—— put the horse to his 
steady work, the wagon went to pieces, the 
match horse got killed, and the late purchase 
went through the woods at the rate of ——, 
with bits of harness on him. 

Shortly after this, C—— and A—— met at 
camp meeting. “Mr. A——,” said C—, 
with virtuous indignation, “how could you sell 
me your infernal horse?” ‘‘ My infernal horse ?” 
said A——. ‘“’Twasn’t mine—’twas my sis- 
ter’s.”—Spirit of the Times.. 


———+ © e—— 


Does Amone Surep.—On Saturday night the 
26th ult., three hounds belonging to Mr. Henry 
High, of Hampshire county, got into a flock of 
one hundred and ten sheep, of Mr. Frederick S. 
High’s, near Purgitsville, in that county, and 
killed and crippled forty of them, with no hope 
of any of the crippled ones recovering. Those 
injured were fine Merino ewes, worth from $2 
to $4 per head. 

--- —e@e —-— 
A Curtostry.— We were yesterday shown a 
wild duck with four legs and double breasted. 
The bird is a hermaphrodite, and is exceedingly 
large and fat. It is in possession of Mr. Henry 





Dunn, at No. 4 Water street.—Boston Times. 
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TOMATO FIGS. 


We have seen and tasted those delightful figs 
referred to in the following article from Hovey’s 
excellent Horticultural Magazine ; and endorse 
all which he says in their favor. . We hope that 
those who raise abundance of tomatoes will save 
this recipe, and try the experiment, if only on 
a small scale. 

Recipe for Tomato Figs.—Pour boiling water 
over the tomatoes, in order to remove the skin; 
then weigh them and place them in a stone jar, 
with as much sugar as you have tomatoes, and 
let them stand two days; then pour off the 
syrup, and boil and skin it until no scum rises. 

hen pour it over the tomatoes, and let them 
stand two days as before; then boil and skim 
again. After the third time they are fit to dry 
if the weather is good; if not, let them stand 
in the syrup until drying weather. Then place 
on large earthen plates or dishes, and put them 
in the sun to dry, which will take about a week, 
after which pack them down in small wooden 
boxes, with fine white sugar between eve 
layer. Tomatoes prepared in this manner will 
keep for years. 

_A few apples cut up and boiled in the re- 
mainder of this syrup make a very nice sauce.—. 
Mrs. Eliza Marsh. 

It is only necessary for us to add, that the 
Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society awarded Mrs. Marsh the Society’s Silver 
Medal for excellent specimens exhibited Novem- 
ber 29. They were tested by the Committee, 
and pronounced to be superior to any they had 
ever seen. They were put up in small boxes, 
and to our taste were far better than two-thirds 
of what are sold in our market for the best 
Smyrna figs.— Horticultural Magazine. 
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Green Oorn Puppine.—This is one of the 
numerous rural luxuries which the farmer has 
always the power to obtain at small expense. 
The following is the recipe for making it : 

Take of green corn, full in the milk, twelve 
ears, and grate it. To this add one quart of 
sweet milk, one fourth of a pound of fresh but- 
ter, four eggs, well beaten, pepper and salt as 
much as may be deemed necessary ; stir the in- 
gredients well together, and bake in a buttered 
dish. Some add to the other ingredients a 
quarter pound of fine sugar, and eat with sauce. 
It is an excellent dish, cold or warm, with meat 
or sauce; but eqicures of the most “ exquisite 
taste” declare for it, we believe, and with the 
first service. 


Batter Puppise witsout Eaes.—Mix six 
tea-spoonfuls of flour with a little milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two tea-spoonfuls of beaten 
ginger, and two of the tincture of saffron. Mix 
it with nearly a quart of milk, and boil it an 
hour.—Hammond. 


Svuer keeps good all the year round if chop- 
ged and packed in a stone jar and covered by 
molasses. 


Rice JELLY.—Put a tea-cupful of rice into 
half a pint of cold water. When the rice 
cracks, or begins to look white, add a pint of 
milk, and a quarter of a pound of sugar. Boil 
it until the rice is thoroughly dissolved, and 
flavor with lemon, cinnamon, &c., to suit the 
taste. Put it into a mould, or into tea-cups, and 
turn out when cold. Loaf sugar makes the 
most elegant and wholesome dish at any time. 


Oyster Corn Caxes.—A correspondent of 
the Germantown Telegraph, after several years’ 
experience, gives the following recipe: To one 
quart of green corn, rasped with a coarse grater, 
add two teacups full of new milk and one of 
flour— mix well together, and add two eggs 
well beat.up; season with salt and pepper, and 
bake upon a griddle. 


Sweet-AppLe Puppine.—Take one pint of 
scalded milk, half a pint of Indian meal, a tea- 
spoonful of alt, and six sweet apples cut into 
small pieces, and bake not less than three hours. 





The apples will afford an excellent, rich jelly. 
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A NEW CURCULIO REMEDY. 


ConsIPERABLE expectation is excited at the 
present time by the hope, that Mr, Matthew’s 
remedy, now in process of trial, may prove suc- 
cessful. Certain it is, that an easy and perfect 
remedy would preserve to us a large amount of 
very fine fruit. No one has eaten the large and 
lucious Moor park or Peach Apricots—or Jef- 
ferson and Green Gage Plums, without earnestly 
wishing a protection from such a pest. Some 
remedies seem to be effectual for a time, in 
some seasons, and in some locations; but then 
they fail in others, just at the time, when they 
are most needed; and therefore the public look 
with no small suspicion on any proposed rem- 
edy, until it has received the most thorough 
trial for years. 

On stepping into a friend’s excellent fruit or- 
chard in Connecticut last week, we saw plum 
trees by the dozen, of various varieties, literally 
loaded with clusters of fair fruit. We ex- 
pressed our surprise and gratification, when he 
said, ‘Oh, I have found a remedy for the cur- 
ceulio, and it works perfectly.” Then turning to 
some venerable apricot trees, continued, ‘“‘ Those 
trees had not ripened an apricot for twelve 
years, until three or four years ago, when I dis- 
covered this curculio remedy, but since then 
they are loaded with fruit every year as well as 
the plums.” 

On further conversation, he said he had not 
yet made his remedy public. His residence 
being one of the most retired in New-England, 
and‘although we could not obtain permission to 
report it for the benefit of our readers; yet we 
can say it is altogether the most probable and 
easy remedy that has yet been brought to our 
notice. It involves the application of neither 
lime, nor sulphur; and it is just such a discov- 
ery as a Shrewd Yankee farmer would be likely 
to make; and it is so simple that every one 
can apply the remedy without stepping from 
his own premises, or going to the drug store for 

“assistance. We shall experiment with it, and 
“hold the remedy in reserve, in case others fail. 
* ” Oéeasionally a small tree was left without the 
application, and not a plum was to*be seen on 
all of those, while trees in full bearing sur- 
rounded them so closely that the branches in- 
terlocked. 
_., We.shall wait patiently for the reports on Mr. 
Matthew’s remedy, and earnestly hope it may” 
~ be the thing needed. 
sa Bae NM ah 
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_ THE MECHANIC'S GARDEN. 


_ _Waen a good thing is started, a good rule is 
to keép it agoing. An article in one of the late 
.Bumbers of your paper, calls attention to. what 
~ might. be done in small gardens; and I. then 

thought it the duty of some one who has had 


“experience in the matter, to point out some of 


the ‘most prominent errors in garden culture; 

_ and also propose a better method. = 

ale ‘Mechanics generally haye at their command 

_gnly.@ moderate supply of means, consequently 

‘itis'a,matter of no small importance that they: 
should be encouraged’ and‘directed ‘aright’ in 


matters of domestic economy. Let the me- 
chanic and stall farmer see that in supplying 
them with a family journal, you send into their 
circle a correct counterpart of what has been 
done, and what.can still be done. Let them see 
that with a moderate outlay of industry and en- 
terprise, they can enjoy such luxuries as straw- 
berries, asparagus, raspberries, grapes, dwarf 
pears, plums, and such smaller fruits, and you 
at once gain their confidence, and encourage 
them-to a trial. There is a way to manage a 
kitchen garden that will greatly abbreviate the 
labor. This is the héaviest item in the consid- 
eration of the mechanic. 

A very common practice with some is, t° 
commence the laying out a garden by digging 
miniature canals for walks, which is just so 
much useless labor, as the sides that are in- 
tended to represent a border, are continually 
crumbling down at every weeding, thus adding 
labor to labor ; and if the ground is any way 
level, these canals receive the water of every 
shower. The very reverse of this is a better 
practice and a great saying of labor. The 
walks should generally be laid out at right an- 
gles, leaving squares that are sguare ; and the 
walks should always be higher than the beds— 
(naturally wet gardens of course excepted,) 
then the water will run off the walks upon the 
square—the very place wanted. Also avoid 
having a border for vegetables or small fruit 
around the outside the garden, next the fence, 
as they will always be more or less injured by 
repairing fences, Then plant and cultivate 
every thing in rows, at right angles with your 
walks, and you will find the gardens much more 
easily kept clean. 

The next best tool in a garden to a spade is 
a scuffing hoe. Noone unacquainted with that 
tool can "scarcely conceive its value. And any 
one that wants it had better apply to some ag- 
ricultural store at once for one, if it is conve- 
nient. It isa hoe that cuts off the weeds by 
pushing, thereby enabling the operator to loosen 
the ground ‘and leave it so; as he is not obliged 
to walk upon it after hoeing, as is the case with 
acommon hoe. The hand-plow and cultivator 
are great labor-saving implements in the garden, 
and enable the operator to work the ground 
deeper, and stir it more thoroughly and evenly, 
than can be done with any series of hoes. 
With.these implements, in a good friable soil, 
one person can easily do the work of three with 
hoes alone. 

The next matter for consideration is the se- 
lection of plants for a small garden. The 
smaller fruits are best adapted for ornament and 
use, and. in referring to this branch of garden- 
ing, I would-add but one item more, which is, 
never depend upon your neighbors for fruit 
trees, such as suckers and sprouts—it is the 
worst economy in the world. Go at once, even 
at some sacrifice, if necessary, to some respect- 
able nurseryman. Make known your wants, 
and let him select for you such plants as are 
known to be of value. Buy) moderately and 
cultivate experimentally, making yearly addi- 
tions to those that succeed. Thése brief direc- 
tions, prudently followed, and you will never re- 
gret your acquaintance with the American Agri- 
culturist. i 
By way of proof that mechanics can by their 
industry accomplish something, I. will‘ quote a 
part of a letter Thave just’ received from‘a te- 








cent mechanic, but now a farmer in Wisconsin. 
He says: 


We are all well and enjoy good health—[mark 
that, good health—that priceless boon enjoyed 
more largely by farmers than any class of men 
on the face of the earth,] though pretty much 
worked down; having with the help of one 
man only—harvested some thirty acres of grain 
and grass. The fore part of the harvest season 
was warm and wet, the latter part hot; the 
thermometer from 90 to 100 in the shade, but 
upon the whole, favorable for harvest, which in 
Wisconsin is a bountiful one. Wheat, oats, 
grass and barley excellent; and corn, the best 
I ever saw; and, as far as I can hear, all tell 
the same story. Yesterday I went some 20 
miles N. W. It is astonishing to see the stacks 
of grain the people have got together this sea- 
son. I have got 80 acres of land, 35 of them 
cleared, worth about $1,500. Timbered land, 
(unimproved land,) is worth about $600 a lot of 
80 acres. It costs $10 per acre to clear and 
fence. The face of the land is rolling. I raise 
considerable produce to spare this year. I have 
six acres of winter wheat, yielding 25 to 30 
bushels to the acre, and three and a half acres 
spring wheat. I will have 200 or 300 bushels 
of oats and corn; potatoes enough and some to 
spare. I have gota nice span of horses, have 
raised a pair of colts this summer, keep two 
cows, a few head of young cattle, and 47 sheep. 
The balance of my stock are swine, poultry, &c. 


And now, Mr. Editor, this is from a me- 
chanic; and all this is accomplished by hand 
labor. I offer it as exceedingly appropriate at 
this time, as positive proof that we do not pro- 
pose impossibilities to the mechanic for diges- 
tion. How many of your city mechanics that 
pay high rents and city doctor’s bills, can say 


this after twenty years of toil and labor. 
W. D. 


——o-@-0—__— 


HOW TO LAY OUT A GOOD GARDEN. 


Town, cottage or small suburban gardens, 
admit of little or no choice as regards style; they 
must be laid out principly in the geometric or re- 
gular order, for any attempt to introduce a gar- 
denesque or picturesque arrangement, in so 
limited a space, will only result in an unneces- 
sary waste of the ground, or a ridiculous at- 
tempt at landscape art. Many small gardens 
have been entirely ruined by the desire of the 
proprietors to have something in the rustic or 
natural style, without at once taking into con- 
sideration the extent of their grounds. It is no 
uncommon thing to see a garden of a quarter of 
an acre cut up into serpentine walks, in such a 
manner as to leave scarcely a spot of earth of 
sufficient size to plant a tree, or grow a dozen 
cabbage plants. There are some individuals 
who admire such a display, and regard it asa 
specimen of elaborate skill, but the man of true 
taste must look upon all such efforts as childish, 
and beneath the recognition of landscape art. 

The ‘general form in which town gardens are 
usually laid out is a parallelogram, ranging in 
width from fifty to one hundred feet, and in 
depth from fifty to two hundred feet. These 
lots are often uniform in size, and frequently 
form a continuous row for many hundred feet, 
or perhaps a mile in length. On the fronts of 
these lots the houses are erected, from five to 
thirty feet from the street, but oftener. the first 
distance than the latter; an error upon, which 
we must not omit to make a passing remark. 
Nothing, it appears to us, can be more objec- 
tionable than a dwelling immediately upon the 
street, and for various reasons it should always 
be avoided ; ‘1st, the dust from the road; 2d, 
the absence of all privacy to the inmates; and 
3d, the prevention of the planting of trees and 
shrubs between the house and the road. Ina 
lot of one hundred or more feet in depth, no 
house should stand within fifteen or twenty feet 
of the street, and if thirty feet the better. — 

But whether a plot of ground ‘selected for a 
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garden be a parallelogram, square, or any irre- 
gular shape, whether the sizes we have above 
mentioned or not, it cannot well be laid out in 
any other. than the regular style, or a very 
slight departure from it. This question settled, 
other considerations arise as to shelter, shade, 
&e., for the planting of small gardens is materi- 
ally affected by their position. Gardens in the 
rear of houses on a street running east and 
west, are much more shaded than those situated 
on a street running in any other direction ; and 
of course are not so well adapted to the growth 
of some trees and plants, as those which haye 
the full rays of the sun the greater part of the 
year; greenhouses or graperies when attached 
to such gardens must be at the extreme part of 
it, while in others they may be annexed to the 
house or immediately adjoin it. All these 
things are to be considered in laying out a com- 
plete suburban garden. 

The ground decided upon, we shall suppose 
the house, if not already built, to stand thirty 
feet from the street, or about that distance; this 
will allow a good space for planting what we 
shall term the front garden. The back garden, 
supposing the house to cover thirty feet more, 
will be ninety feet long, allowing the lot to be 
one hundred and fifty feet deep. The whole of 
the ground, both front and back, should then 
be thoroughly trenched. 

K is a very prevalent custom, if not a general 
one, even where trenching is performed, to con- 
fine this operation only to the ground to be 
planted, throwing the soil out of the walks, to 
make the borders deeper, and filling up the 
space with rubbish, gravel, &c.; but a little re- 
flection will show that this practice is very ob- 
jectionable, especially if fruit trees are to be 
planted on the borders, for the earth under the 
walks is just so much available room for the 
roots to extend and find nourishment, being 
equivalen* in fact to so much additional garden- 
room. All that is necessary is to throw out the 
soil on the surface of the walks, to the depth of 
six inches, and fill the space with gravel; re- 
membering, however, that all drains, if any are 
needed, should be made under the walks, which, 
if the location is retentive of moisture, will 
make them dry, firm, and comfortable at all sea- 


sons,—an important consideration, especially in } 


spring and autumn, when a damp or muddy 
walk almost deters one from entering the garden, 
or at least destroys much of the enjoyment 
derived from a promenade through the grounds. 

The front garden, of such a size as we have 
supposed, (thirty feet deep and of greater or 
less width,) should be laid out with a straight 
walk from the gate to the front door, or a circu- 
lar one if the space is broad enough, and there 
are two entrance gates, one oneach side. Noth- 
ing can be more objectionable than a curved 
walk on a level piece of ground, without: any 
obvious reason to indicate the.cause of such a 
curve. If a short bend is made in a walk, un- 
less in the right direction, the object to be at- 
tained is defeated; for there will be perpetual 
attempts ‘to take the nearést route to the main 
entrancé to the house, and the grass or border, 


whichever it may be, will. be crossed and re- 
_. crossed at all times. When the gate is directly 


in front of the house, the walk should be 
straight ; when on one or both sides, unless the 


‘entrance door is on thé side, it should be curved ; 


for if made straight for some distance and then 
turned at a right angle, a foot path will be like- 


..ly to be formed across the grass, Hence the 


necessity of varying the line of walk according 
‘to the situation, construction of the house, &c.; 
but as a general rule, easy curves in the short- 
est direction, or straight lines, should. be the 
guiding principle in making walks to small gar- 
dens. 

Another important consideration is, not to 
make too many walks. It is a common prac- 
‘tite, even in the smallest front gardens, to have 
a walk: within two or three feet of the boundary 
fence, This. is. not only. unnecessary, but it 
destroys the only chance there is of forming a 
plantation of trees and shrubs where they are 





most needed and look best, next the street. 
One walk only is necessary, unless the distance 
from the street to the house is more than 50 feet. 

The width of walks varies from four to six 
feet, according to the size and character of the 
house and extent of ground, the average being 
about five feet. If a semi-circular walk, for the 
passage of carriages or vehicles of any descrip- 
tion to the front door, it should be ten feet wide 
at least, and unless very limited for space, 
twelve feet. All these considerations being 
borne in mind, the walks can be staked out, 
gravelled and completed, and the ground made 
ready for planting. 

The garden in the rear of the house should. 
be laid out on the same principle we have ad- 
vised above. If a square or parallelogram, run 
a neat walk parallel with the boundary fence, 
and four or six feet from it, This will leave a 
good space for fruit trees, as dwarfs or espaliers, 
or for grape vines or other climbing plants, 
trained to trellises against the fence, with goose- 
berries, raspberries, currants, &c., in front. On 
the other side should be a six foot border, if it 
is desirable to have a fruit garden, or choice 
shrubs and small growing trees if only an orna- 
mental one. The interior compartment being 
devoted to beds of flowers and flowering plants, 
to strawberries, &c., or to rhubarb, asparagus, 
or other vegetables, or to all combined, just as 
the taste or inclination of the proprietor may 
desire; for on a piece of ground of the largest 
size we have named, (100 by 200 feet,) a great 
pomp of fruit and vegetables can be raised, 
after allowing a reasonable space for shrubs and 
flowers. But this cannot be done without con- 
siderable labor, and some expense. When a 
garden is to be laid out so as to be kept neat, 
without much expense, it should be mostly 

, and shrubs or trees. For a year or two, 
till the trees get well established, the ground 
should be cultivated; afterwards, it may be 
sown down to grass, when it will only need 
mowing occasionally to present a beautiful ap- 
pearance at all times. There are many persons 
who have not the time to devote to the manage- 
ment of a garden requiring much attention, and 
who do not wish to be at the expense of keep- 
ing a gardener, or hiring labor; to all such there 
is nothing which will afford more gratification 
than a choice selection of trees and shrubs, 


both deciduous and evergreen, judiciously ar- | 


ranged so as to give variety at all seasons, and 
planted on a smooth and velvety turf. The less 
cross walks for gardens of this kind the better. 
Avoid this error. Let such walks as are neces 
sary be broad, smooth and level; this will give 
character and expression to the gafden, While a 
lot of narrow paths only fritters away-all unity 
of appearance.--- =. - 5 mess x : 
0-0 - 


Recrre ror Maxine Grape: Wine. — When 
the grapes are fully ripe, and. have been re- 
moyed from the vineyard to the place assigned 
for making the wine, they should be assorted, 
and all the green and decayed ones removed. 
Then put them into’a barrel, about a bushel at 
a time, stems and grapes, and pound them thor- 
oughly till all thegrapesaremashed. Continue. 
the process till all are finished that yeu wish to 
make up at that time. The next process is to 
press out the juice or must. Then to every 
gallon add two pounds of sugar, aad stir it 
thoroughly till all the sugar is dissolved: --It is 
then put into barrels for the purpose of  ferment- 
ation, there to remain, with frequent filling up 
to supply the waste, till the pomace is all fer- 
mented off. A supply of the must should be 
on hand for that purpose. The barrels should 
‘not be bunged up until: the fermenting: process 
is about. completed. This may be easily ascer- 
tained by placing your ear to the bung. If in 
April or May the wine should be found clear, it 
may be racked off, but if unsettled it should be 
left till fall. If the wine is found ‘to be just 


what you want it at’ the time of racking; bottle: 


as much as you choose; but if not, let.it-remain 
on the lees, and the article will increase in char- 





acter and strength, 





I would remark that all grapes raised in this 
suction of the country, do not contain enough 
sugar or saccharine matter to make good wine 
without the addition of sugar.—H. N. Z., in 
Rural New- Yorker. 


AppLes at THE West.—Letters from residents 
in the western part of the State of Ohio, men- 
tion that the crop of apples in that vicinity is 
very large, and the fruit is sold at low rates. 
Ne apples are plenty at from 380 to 40 cents a 
bushel. 


-——ed¢ 





Appues 1n Onto,—There is a great apple crop 
in Western Ohio, where good ones are in abun- 
dance at 30 cents a bushel. 


—-*@e 





To Destroy Vermin in Hovses.—Take up 
your carpets—down your curtains. In a pail- 
ful of water (cold) mix well one pound of chlo- 
ride of lime—having first diluted it into a thin 
paste in a bow! of water, for facility of mixture.) 
With a mop, wet and saturate well the floor, 
skirtings, and any other wood work that will 
not suffer injury. Then shut the doors and 
windows close. If there should be a suspicion 
of other tenants in the take that 
down too. In three or four hours all will have 
disappeared or perished; but to insure perfect 
immunity from the plague, it might be well 
to repeat the lustration a second time—. ¢., a 
day or two after. 


——_+ @e———_ 


CantnE Sacacrry.—A correspondent of the 
Rome Sentinel tells a story of a wonderful dog 
residing in the western part of that town. A 
farmer named Donnelly sent his boy to watch a 
lot of cows. While in the field the lad was 
taken alarmingly ill, and became entirely help- 


less. His dog left him and went to the adjoin~ 


ing field, where a young man was at work, and 
by repeatedly going up to him, and then run- 
ning afew rods toward the place where the boy 
lay, succeeded in attracting his attention, until 
the young man followed him, found his young 
master, and by applying cold water and other 
restoratives, he was able to get the lad home, 
who has since been restored to health. 


——¢-@-¢-—— 


AmerIcAN Women.—The following charming 
passage is from “Rural Hours,” by Miss 
Cooper, daughter of tle late J. “Fenwimore 
Cooper. “It so-beautifully expresses the senti- 
ments of all women of pune feelings and correct 
principles, that it should be widely circulated : 

. We, American women certainly.ome.a debt of 
gratitude to our countrymen for their kindness 
and consideration of us generally. Gallantry 


‘may not always take a graceful form in this part 


of the world, and mere flattery may be worth 
as.little here.as. elsewhere; but there is a glow 
of general feeling toward women in the hearts 
of most American men, that is highly honor- 
able to them as a nation and as individuals. In 
no country is the protection given to womian’s 
helplessness more full and free—in no country 
is the assistance she receives from the. strong 
arm so general—and no where does her weak- 
ness meet with more forbearance and consider- 
ation. © Uuder such circumstances, it must be 
woman’s own fault if she be not thoroughly 
respected also. The position accorded to her is 
favorable ; it remains-for-her to fill it in a man- 
wer worthy her own sex, gratefully, kindly and 
simply; with truth and modesty of heart and 
life; unwavering fidelity of feeling and princi- . 
ple; with patience, cheerfulness and sweetness 
of temper—no unfit return to those who smooth 
the daily path for her, . -: ; smoke 


——- © @e—--— . Sage 


Tae Miseries or Epirixe.—An editor at the 
dinner-table, being asked if he would'take some 
pudding, replied in: .fit of abstraction, ““OQwin 
to crowd of other matter, I am unable to fin 
room for it, 
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New-York, Wednesday, September 13, 1854. 
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N. B.—This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for. We often send out 
specimen numbers to individuals, sometimes at 
the request of their friends, and sometimes of 
our own accord. Those receiving them need 
not return them, or fear a bill will afterwards be 
sent for the same. These single numbers are 
designed as an invitation to the receiver to ex- 
amine, and if they like the paper, to subscribe for 
it. 

Exrra Back Nompers.—Of volume XI. and 
XIL we have parted with every copy of the 

Jirst number in each, even to our office copy, 
which was somewhat cut up. Of the other 
numbers we have still a few extra copies, be- 
sides our regular sets, which we will be happy 
to supply free—as long as they last—to those 
wishing to complete their files. 
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LATE TURNIPS, 





THERE is many a small patch in the garden, 
that may be sown in turnips, so late as Septem- 
ber. The Red Strap Leaf is the best variety 
for late sowing, and the Red Top is the next 
best. The turnip will grow until late in No- 
vember ; until the ground begins to freeze. Last 
year we sowed where we had early cabbages, 
and in some other spots, and had over twenty 
bushels of beautiful bulbs, where nothing wouid 
have grown without them. 

The ground should be hoed over, and dressed 
with super-phosphate of lime, or a little guano, 
and then rake in the seed. If the fall should 
be wet, you will have turnips enough for your 
table through the winter, on a very small piece 
of land. 

Squash and cucumber vines are beginning to 
die, the early beets are gone, and the onions are 
already gathered. Sow the vacant spots with 
the Strap Leaf turnip, and see what comes of 
it. 


—— ¢@e——. 


COMPENSATION FROM THE SUMMER’S 
DROUTH. 

We have no doubt the long continued drouth 
will result in the utter extermination of myriads 
of insects, worms, animanculz, &c., throughout 
extensive sections of the Union, which have 
hitherto proved highly detrimental to our valu- 
able crops. A Southern paper says, that the 
joint-worm has been annihilated in many wheat 
fields, having become dried to powder before 
arriving at maturity and shedding their pestif- 
erous brood for another season’s ravages. 

This is one way that our farmers may be 
compensated for their short crops. If they are 
further taught economy in feeding what they 
have, only to animals that can best digest and 
make a suitable return for their food, and in an 


economical manner ; if it will further teach them | to contest with the others the warmest nook un- 
to plant early, and have their fields deeply|der the mother’s wing. We told him to take 
plowed, well pulverized and manured, so as to} them into the house, and put them in a basket 


afford a continued though partial supply of 


moisture from the atmosphere, during even the | He disappeared, and soon came out, saying that 
driest time, then they will have received ample | Biwpy, a good natured Irish servant maid, who 
compensation for the limited diminution of their | did the scrubbing and washing, would attend to 
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Some months since, we gave an article on this 
subject which has been extensively copied into 
other agricultural journals, indicating a general 
approval of its suggestions. We had, at the 
time of penning that, more to say on the sub- 
ject, but postponed it until another summer’s 
trial should confirm our practice of previous 
years. 

For several years past we have raised from 
four to six hens, fifty to sixty turkeys every 
season. We have always succeeded best with 
the young of old birds; that is, the produce of 
a cock and hens of two years old and upwards. 
This year we have the produce of seven hens 
amounting to seventy-one in number, and finer 
or more robust young birds never ranged a 
field. The trying time for young turkeys is the 
first and sixth or seventh weeks of their lives. 
Our plan of raising them is this: Desiring to be 
rid of the noise and dirt of the poultry immedi- 
ately about the farm-house, we transfer the tur- 
key stock to a small cottage at a little distance, 
where one of the farm laborers resides, whose 
wife is a good poultry nurse. By a good poul- 
try nurse, we mean one who /oves poultry, and 
takes pleasure in looking after and feeding them 
when well, and nursing them when sick or 
lame ; one, in fact, who is willing to take any 
pains that may be necessary for their welfare; 
and this a woman who has responsible house- 
hold cares on her mind, will scarcely be apt to 
do. 

By way of episode, we will illustrate our 
meaning. One season we wished to raise an 
early clutch or two of Dorking chickens, and as 
we kept them about the dwelling, we did not 
want to bother with them thus unseasonably. 
Old Jimmy, our Irish factotum about the yard, 
soon hunted up a woman in a laborer’s cottage 
not far off, who engaged totake the hen and eggs, 
and do up the hatching and nursing by con- 
tract. About the time the hatching was ex- 
pected, we, with Jumy as guide, strolled out to 
the shanty to see the result of the incubation. 
“And where, my good woman, are the chickens ?” 
“Sure, and be seated a minute, sir, and you’ll 
see them; and nater birds ye niver cast eyes 
on.” So, down we sat. She ran to the bed, 
and from beneath it drew out an old basket half 
filled with rags, where was snugly stored the 
rejoicing mother and her fourteen chickens, as 
blithe and chirping as crickets! “But you 
have’nt had this hen under your bed these three 
weeks?” ‘And where away else would ye had 
it? Is’nt it war-rm and comfortable, and can’t 
we feed her from the table? And sartain its 
no throuble she makes me; but good company, 
clucking now and thin while the ould man and 
the childer are away!” Wecould say no more, 
but acquiesced in the successful practice of our 
redoubtable Dorking nurse. 

Another day Jimmy discovered a hen just off 
her nest with a clutch of chickens, among which 
were a couple of feeble ones, altogether too weak 


near the fire, with a flannel spread over them. 








sis  dapibiamaidmesiag oe sto the chickens, and went into the kitchen to ask — 


Bwpy how they were. “Och, nicely, nicely, 
sir. They were very poor and wake; and I 
gived them a little bread soaked in warm milk, 
and they are now as pert as daisies.” We fancied 
we heard a queer sort of complacent chicken 
chirp about Bippy herself, and asked her where 
the chickens were; we wanted to see them. 
“Why sure, and here they are, sir, as happy 
as little larks.” At which the benevolent Binpy, 
suiting the action to the word, unpinned in front 
the upper section of her dress—for she was a 
stout, buxom lass, with a fresh, ruddy complex- 
ion—and in all the unembarrassed innocence of 
her nature, drew out from their warm, luxuri- 
ous nestling place—a. perfect chicken Para- 
dise!—the chippering little birds, which she 
held up to us with all the triumph imaginable. 
“Well, Biopy, you are a chicken nurse, to be 
sure! Is that the way you treat chickens in 
Ireland?” ‘Oh, and indade it is, sir; many is 
the dhrooping chicken I’ve saved that away ; 
and so my mither always did her’s, bating when 
the young baby was too busy pulling at the 
buzzum!” We never doubted the efficacy 
of either Mrs. O’SHapracua’s practice at incuba- 
tion, or Brppy’s method in the restoration of en- 
feebled chickens thereafter; and such are the 
nurses to which we hand over the rearing of 
our turkeys. 

We give the poultry woman one quarter of 
all the young ones she can raise, and usually 
buy out her share about the first of October, 
when they no longer need looking after, or to 
be driven up to shelter. Thisis the best incen- 
tive to their care, and as we find the food, they 
are not stinted when young. After they begin 
to range, they need no feeding, excepting a lit- 
tle when they come up at night. 

The best food for young turkeys is curds 
made of sour milk. After being fed on this a 
few days, they should have Indian corn-meal 
pudding, well boiled into 2 mush—as well 
cooked as if for the table. Raw Indian pud- 
ding scours them. To these should be added 
all the sour, or sweet—no matter which—skim- 
med milk they will drink. They will pick a 
good deal of grass, if they can get it, catch flies 
and other insects, and lie a great deal in the 
sun, if they have a sunny place to lie in. Sun- 
shine is a great promoter of health and growth 
in all young animals ; and they should always 
have it, if possible. They should not run at 
large until “the red” begins to show sensibly 
on their heads, which is about the time they 
arrive at the size of a half grown chicken, or are 
six to seven weeks old; nor until the grass is 
mowed, if you have meadows about the prem- 
ises, and the grasshoppers get plenty. Then 
they may range for themselves, and if insects 
abound, will grow surprisingly. While the 
chicks are young the hens should be confined 
in large, roomy coops. Our method is to lay 
up common rails, cob-house fashion, to the 
heigh of about three feet from the ground on a 
piece of clean grass. These we cover with 
boards, slanting, to shed the rain. This will 
give the hens all the exercise they need—for 
turkeys must have exercise—and they will be 
healthier than in a narrower space. If the 
mother hens do not quarrel, such a pen, ten 
feet square in the clear, will hold four or five of 
them, with fifty young ones, if removed to a 








present season’s crops. 


them. A few hours afterwards we thought of 





clean spot once a week. 
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Such is our method of rearing turkeys; and 
the flock, fine, rampant and gobbling, is just as 
sure to come round every autumn, as our grass 
or our grain crop. In this way they have 
never been troublesome to the farm ; but bred, 
helter-skelter, as allowed by too many, without 
care, the mother hens laying abroad in the 
fields and woods, their young are mostly lost 
by vermin and accident; those that survive are 
a continual pest to the farm; and in the end are 
neither a pleasure nor profit to their owners ; 
while properly bred, they give both pleasure in 
their rearing, and profit in their consumption, 
while they feast the eye with a moving picture 
of luxury and beauty. 

——* ee——_ 


THE CORN CROP--THE DROUTH. 





SEVERAL very popular—and we will add as a 
general rule—ably-conducted journals in the 
United States, have taken great pains within a 
few weeks past to alarm the country on the 
subject of the drouth, and the consequent 
great deficiency of the corn crop. It was but 
a short time previously, they were prophesy- 
ing that wheat would be down in this market to 
$1.80 per bushel, and corn to 60 cts. This 
was one extreme; now they go to another, 
painfully exciting the apprehensions of the la- 
boring classes, lest corn and potatoes, owing to 
the short yield and high prices, will be mea- 
surably beyond their reach the coming winter. 

Gentlemen, instead of indulging in such 
alarming editorials, suppose you had taken a 
turn among the farmers in your respective dis- 
tricts, and obtained accurate statistics of the 
amount of their products last year, and the 
probable amount of all kinds this year; then 
you would have had more reliable data on 
which to have founded your opinions, and the 
people would have listened to you with much 
greater confidence and respect. 

From the best information we can obtain, 
one-fifth more corn was planted last spring, 
than was ever before done in the United States. 
It is generally acknowledged that these crops 
north of the line of latitude 42°, and south of 
85°, will be a full average. But in that belt of 
land lying between these extremes, especially 
west of the Alleghanies—the great corn produc- 
ing region of our country—it is the opinion 
of some that there will be a decline of 25 
to 80 per cent; while others contend that 
owing to the greatly increased breadth of land 
planted this season, and the late reviving 
showers, there will not be a deficiency of 
over 15 to 20 per cent. That this last opinion 
may be the more correct we have reason to be- 
lieve; and to substantiate it, we copy the 
following items from some of our exchanges 
published in the region of which we are now 
speaking. Many more of similar extracts could 
be given from the papers of Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, if it were deemed necessary to strengthen 
this position. 

From the Louisville (Ky.) Journal :—In con- 
versation with a farmer in this county and an 
observant gentleman of Clark county, Indiana, 
the former informed us that he would make 70 
bushels corn to the acre, and in Clark the yield 
would average 30 bushels to the acre. If these 
statements are correct, it would seem to indi- 
cate that the corn crop will not be as deficient 
as supposed, particularly in the vicinity of the 
Ohio river. 


From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Advertiser :— 
Corn is very much improved by the recent 
rains. We have met many friends from differ- 
ent sections of the country, and from them we 
gather that this crop will not be much of a fail- 
ure after all. We have news also from South 
Georgia and Alabama, which speak very en- 
couragingly of the prospects. It is very seldom 
that Tennessee fails in her corn crop, and al- 
though it has suffered much, we are not with- 
out hope that the corn will average a crop. 

Aside from the late more cheering advices, it 
must be recollected that an extra large quantity 
of old corn is still on hand in the great west ; 
and that wheat, rye, barley and oats this sea- 
son have been a full, if not more than an aver- 
age. Add to this, potatoes have not suffered 
more this season from the drouth than they did 
the past from the rot; and then under the new 
reciprocity treaty, Canada will pour a large sur- 
plus of her wheat crop into the United States, 
estimated at about twelve million bushels more 
than she has ever before grown. Thus we 
think there is little fear but our wants will 
be fully supplied for the coming year; and 
that there is no necessity for a panic, or a fur- 
ther rise in breadstuffs and vegetables. And 
so it seems, now think the operators in these ar- 
ticles, for corn and some other things have 
fallen more or less in their prices within the past 
few weeks. 

There is another important reason why prices 
should not advance. The European harvests 
are nearly over, and have proved to be a full 
average; thus the demand from this quarter, 
for the breadstuffs of America, will be nothing 
comparatively to what it was last year, when 
the crops were so very deficient. We presume 
also that there will be greater economy prac- 
ticed at the West in feeding corn to their stock 
this season; and we devoutly hope that not a 
few distilleries will be stopped converting this 
inestimable grain into liquid poison—a curse to 
the country and its people. 


—-0©@e«—— 


WHAT ARE TEETH MADE FCR! 


Every one will answer to masticate or grind 
up food. Yet how few use them for this pur- 
pose. They are principally used to cut up food 
small enough to have it pass through the capa- 
cious esophagus (or meat pipe) into the sto- 
mach, 

If we wish to dissolve sugar or any other sub- 
stance quickly, we pulverize it finely. But who 
thinks of pulverizing a potato finely before it 
goes into the stomach to be dissolved. Asa 
potato is usually swallowed it is more than half 
in small lumps from the size of a pea to that of 
a chestnut. These lumps go into the stomach, 
and the dissolving fluid (gastric juice) can only 
act upon the surface, so that it is a long time be- 
fore the whole is dissolved, and very often these 
lumps leave the stomach and go unchanged 
through the whole 25 feet of the intestinal canal, 
producing irritation all the way. If, on the con- 
trary, the potato had been mashed in the mouth 
or on the plate so that every portion should 
have been as small as fine sand, the gastric 
juice would have quickly dissolved the whole, 
and it would have been changed into nutriment. 

What is said of potatoes applies to other food. 
If apples and other fruits were entirely ground 
up they would be far less injurious. Children 
are so little taught on this subject, that we see 





them straining and stretching their necks to get 








down a piece of meat, which will lie for hours 
an internal poultice, before it can be dissolved or 
digested. Pieces of apples, potatoes, &c., pass 
through the system unchanged while they have 
irritated the whole food channel. 

We have said nothing in regard to the fer- 
mentation that takes place in most kinds of 
food, when lying undigested for three or four 
hours in the stomach. 

o—icaiaseti 


A GOOD TOOTH POWDER. 


WE never have occasion for tooth powders of 
any kind. A hard, stiff brush, vigorously used 
upon, around, and between the teeth with cold 
water only, is quite sufficient to keep them in 
good order, especially if care is taken to clean 
them just before going to bed, so that no food 
will remain to corrode them during the night. 
If any thing more than the brush is wanted, a 
little soap is excellent. But many persons wish 
for tooth powders, and we will here give them 
a recipe for making one of the very best, both 
in regard to quality and cost. It was furnished 
us by a medical friend of this city, and we can 
vouch for its good chemical qualities. The 
chalk is for cleaning and polishing, the soda for 
neutralizing any acids upon the teeth, the sugar 
and other substances for making the article plea- 
sant to the mouth. 

Take two ounces of finely prepared chalk, 
one ounce of bicarbonate of soda, and one ounce 
of dry sugar and rub them thoroughly together. 
If a beautiful or rather fashionable color is 
desired, add a little Dron Lake, or dry, ground 
Sanders Wood. An agreeable odor may be given 
by adding a little essence or oil of wintergreen, 
rose, bergamot, or whatever suits the fancy. 
All the above materials can be procured of any 
druggist for a few pence, and a quarter of a 
pound of powder thus be made of a better and 
safer quality than nine-tenths of that sold at 
twenty-five cents an ounce or higher. 


——e 6 e———- 


Errata.—lIn our last nnmber on page 401, 
for “land” in first and second column read sand. 
For ‘‘ bushels” of oats and wheat in third col- 
umn read acres. 

buggies 


THE ROUP. 


Tue disease described by our correspondent 
below, is called the roup. It is prescribed for 
fully in every good work on poultry, and is 
easily cured if taken in time. The following is 
our remedy, which we have practised with suc- 
cess for years. 

In cold weather wash the head of the fowl 
with warm soap-suds, from two to four times a 
day, as it may require. In warm weather, cold 
soap-suds is the best. Then take a pin or small 
awl, and open the nostrils well, so that it can 
breathe freely. After this operation, give a tea- 
spoonful of sweet oil or butter, if a small hen, 
and more if a large one; and keep her ina 
warm place in winter, and a shady one in sum- 
mer. Feed lightly when ill, with Indian :meal 
dough, or musl. unsalted, or other light food. 

Fowls get the roup more frequently from be- 
ing too closely confined, or for want of fresh aiz 
than from any other cause. 

SaYVILLE, L. I., Sept. 4, 1854, 


Lately my hens have become partly diseased, 
the remedy for which I cannot find in any work 


on poultry I possess. They lay no eggs. The 
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symptoms are a short, shrill cough, as if trying 
to throw up something. A discharge from the 
eyes and nostrils, an offensive smell, a wasting 
away of the flesh to the back bone, when their 
eyes close and swell out full of matter; and 
thus they give up the ghost. If possible, please 
give me a remedy. H. M. K. 





DEATH OF MRS, JUDD. 


Tue following notice is taken from the Lima 
(N. Y.) Weekly. Visitor, of 9th inst. 

Diev.—In New-York City, September 2d, 
MRS. SARAH F. JUDD, wife of ORANGE 
JUDD, Esq., Editor of the American Agricul- 
turist. She was buried in the Methodist Cem- 
etery of this Village on Tuesday. Aged 33 
years, 8 months and 8 days. 

It will be gratifying to the numerous friends 
of the deceased in Lima, where she formerly 
resided, to learn that she died in the full triumphs 
of faith. Her disease, rectal hemorrhage, 
was of several weeks continuance; but, with 
one exception, it did not appear to be very dan- 
gerous till within a few hours of her death. 
She had, however, strong presentiments of 
her approaching end, and had two months be- 
fore arranged all her family affairs, and directed 
the manner of distributing her articles of dress, 
books, &c., among her various friends. 

She had also set her spiritual house in order, 
and with a calm, unclouded trust in her Re- 
deemer, peacefully waited His call. During 
her last hours she conversed freely with those 
around her, and left messages for her absent 
friends. As her life was ebbing away, bright 
visions of a blissful immortality opened to her 
view, and her ¢hree children who had gone be- 
fore, seemed visibly to appear, to accom- 
pany her through the dark valley and shadow 
of death. Her only anxiety was for an infant 
daughter; but with a strong trust in the good- 
ness of God, she cheerfully committed it to the 
same hands which had taken herself when an 
orphan child, and guided her youthful steps, 
and led her in early life to the house of prayer, 
and to the altar of mercy. 

Those who here knew her many years as a 
member of the choir, a teacher in the Sabbath- 
school, a punctual attendant at the class-meet- 
ing, an affectionate and motherly sister in the 
home of her adoption, will well believe that 
during her ten years’ residence in other circles, 
she has ever been found an active and useful 
member in the church, and preéminently a 
most faithful and deservedly beloved wife to 
her now desolate husband. In the removal of 
one in the prime of life who gave such assu- 
rance of filling a useful sphere, we are taught 
that God’s dealings are often mysterious. We 
can scarcely fathom the mystery. How true it 


“ The good die first, 
While those whose hearts are dry as summer’s dust 
Burn to the socket.” ‘ 





Goop qualities, like great abilities, are incom- 


’ ‘préhensible and inconceivable to such as aré de- 
‘-prived of them. 


Noruine begets confidence sooner than punc- | 
“taality: Nothing so well becomes true feminine 


beauty as simplicity. ; 


He who knows the world will-not ‘be’ too 
bashful, and he who knows himself will never 


- be impudent.. 


Be qtick in resolving, and bold and deter-| 
’ mined in executing. [= 
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Scrap-Book. 

Scrap-Boox—Its Drsicn.—While our paper 
is designed to be chiefly devoted to agricultural 
matters, and to such subjects as relate to the 
health and comfort of those engaged in tilling 
the soil, we think it not inappropriate to devote 
a page or so in each number, to a collection of 
some of the choicest extracts which we find in 
looking over many foreign and domestic jour- 
nals. We have met with few families, where it 
is not customary for the younger members to 
gather up bits of wit or sentiment, and paste 
them into a “scrap book.” As we have a 
large field to gather from, and the Agriculturist 
is usually preserved and bound, we design 
these pages to serve the purpose of the usual 
“ scrap-book.” 

We also think it will be pleasant to every 
reader, after perusing the longer articles on farm 
matters, to turn over to a page like this, and en- 
joy a little amusement. 

“ A little humor, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 
Roi ig pcs 


SWEET MOTHER. 


Tue Late Mrs. Jupson.—The Home Journal 
gives a brief biographical sketch of ‘Fanny 
Forrester,” from which we extract sufficient to 
explain the following exquisitely beautiful lines : 

“Before saying the few words by which we 
would recall the points of her varied life to our 
readers, let us give one of the drops of agony 
wrung from this heaven child while here on 
trial—a poem written for her mother’s eye only, 
and certainly the most manifest first breath of a 
soul’s utterance that we have ever seen in hu- 
man language. It was sent to us some years 
ago by one of her friends, under a seal of pri- 
vacy which we presume is removed by her 
death. She wrote it while at Maulmain, the 
missionary station in India, at which place she 
had been left by her dying husband, Dr. Judson, 
when he embarked on a nearly hopeless voyage 
for health. At the date of this poem, he had 
been four months dead, although it was ten days 
before the sad news was communicated to her.” 


The wild south-west monsoon has risen, 
With broad grey wings of gloom, 
While here, from out my dreary prison, 
I Jook as from a tomb—Alas! 

My heart another tomb. 


Upon the low thatched roof, the rain 
With ceaseless patter falls ; 

My choicest treasures bear its stains ; 
Mould gathers on the walls ;—would Heaven 
’Twere only on the walls! 


Sweet mother, I am here alone, 
In sorrow and in pain ; 

The sunshine from my heart has flown ; 
It feels the driving rain—Ah, me! 
The chill, and mould, and rain. 


Four laggard months have wheeled their round, 
Since love upon it smiled, 

And every thing on earth has frowned 
On thy poor stricken child, sweet friend, 
Thy weary; suffering child. 

I'd watched my loved one night and day, 
Scarce breathing when he slept, 

And as my hopes were swept away, 
I'd in his bosom wept—Oh, God! 
How had I prayed and wept! 

And when they bore him to the ship, 
I saw the white sails spread, 








I kissed his speechless quivering lip, 


And left him on his bed—Alas ! 
It seemed a coffin bed, 


When from my gentle sister's tomb, 
Long since, in tears we came, 

Thou saidst, “ How desolate each room |” 
Well, mine were just the same that day,— 
The very, very same. 


Then, mother, little Charley came, 
Our beautiful, fair boy, 

With my own father’s cherished name: 
But oh! he brought no joy—my child 
Brought morning, and no joy, 


His little grave I cannot see, 
Though weary months have sped 

Since pitying lips bent over me, 
And whispered, ‘“‘He is dead !”—Mother ! 
’T is dreadful to be dead ! 


I do not mean for one like me— 
So weary, worn and weak— 
Death’s shadowy paleness seems to be 
E’en now upon my cheek—his seal, 
On form, and brow, and cheek 


But for a bright-winged bird like him, _ 
To hush his joyous song, 

And prisoned in a coffin dim, 
Join Death’s pale phantom throng—my boy 
To join that grizzly throng ! 


Oh, mother, I can scarcely bear 
To think of this to-day ! 

It was so exquisitely fair, 
That little form of clay—my heart 
Still lingers by his clay. 


And when for one loved far, far more, 
Come thickly-gathering tears, 

My star of faith is clouded o’er, 
I sink beneath my fears, sweet friend, 
My heavy weight of fears, 


Oh, but to feel the fond arms twine 
Around me once again ! 

It almost.seems those lips of thine 
Might kiss away the pain—might soethe 
This dull, cold, heavy pain. 


But, gentle mother, through life’s storms 
I may not lean on thee, 

For helpless, cowering little forms 
Cling trustingly to me—poor babes! 
To have no guide but me. 


With weary foot, and broken wing, 
With bleeding heart and sore, 

Thy dove looks backwards sorrowing, 
But seeks the ark no more—thy breast 
Seeks never, never more, 


Sweet mother, for thy wanderer pray, 
That loftier faith be given ; 

Her broken reeds all swept away, 
That she may lean on Heaven—her heart 
Grow strong in Christ and Heaven. 


Once, when yonng Hope’s fresh moriiing dew 
Lay sparkling on my breast, ih, 
My bounding heart thought but to do, 
To work at Heaven's behestmy pains 
Come at the same behest | 


All fearfully, all ‘tearfally— 
Alone and sorrowing, 
My dim eye lifted to the sky, 
Fast to the Cross I cling—Oh, Christ ! 
To thy dear Cross I ¢éling. ' oe 
Maulinain, Aug. i, 1850. 
—— +2 are 
Smaxt faults indulged, are little thieves which 
let in greater. +) 
Many are great because their associates are 
small, 
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A MISTAKE IN THE WEIGHT. 


Anprew Wyman was like Lord Byron in one 
respect. He had a great horror of growing fat. 
What added to his apprehension on this score 
was the fact that his father, before he died, at- 
tained a degree of rotundity which would have 
enabled him to fill, respectably, the office of 
alderman. 

Andrew stood five feet eight in his stockings, 
and weighed one hundred and forty-five pounds 
—a very respectable weight—within which he 
endeavored to keep himself by the free use of 
vinegar and other acids, which are reported to 
diminish any tendency to pinguidity. 

Andrew was in the habit of weighing himself 
once a fortnight, in order to make sure that he 
was not transgressing proper bounds. 

He had been absent from home rather more 
than a week, and just stepped out of the cars 
into the depot, when his attention was arrested 
by an instrument for determining the weight. 

Mechanically he placed himself on the plat- 
form, and adjusted the weight to one hundred 
and forty-five. To his surprise he found this 
not sufficient. 

With an air of alarm he advanced it five 
pounds—-still ineffectual. Imagine his conster- 
nation when the scales fell at one hundred and 
seventy-five ! 

‘Good heavens!” said he to himself. “‘ There 
can’t be any mistake about it—I’ve gained thirty 
pounds within the last fortnight! I was afraid 
it would be so. It was so with my father be- 
fore me. At this rate I shall go beyond him in 
a few weeks.” 

He entered the house with an air of settled 
melancholy upon his face, which excited the 
fears of his wife who had come forward to greet 
him after his absence. 

““Why, Andrew—Mr. Wyman—what’s the 
matter?” she asked. 

“Matter enough!” he groaned. “I weigh 
one hundred and seventy-five pounds! Gained 
thirty pounds within a fortnight—or at the rate 
of fifteen per week. Suppose I should goon at 
this rate, or even ten pounds a week, in three 
months I shall be a perfect monster. I am the 
most unfortunate of men.” 

“Tam sure you don’t look any larger,” said 
Mrs.. Wyman. 

“You don’t find that your clothes have grown 
small for you ?” 

“ Why, no.” 

“TIL tell you. what, Mr. Wyman,” said his 
wife, struck with a sudden idea, “are you sure 
you didn’t have your valise in your hand, when 
you were weighed ?” 

Andrew’s face brightened up. 

“Wait a minute,” said he. 

He sped out of the house like an arrow—flew 
to the depot and renewed the experiment, 

A moment after he entered the house again, 
his face glowing with joy. 

“You've hit it, wife,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve 
weighed myself again, and only weigh one hun- 
dred and forty-three.” 

Mr. Wyman was so elated by the altered state 
of the case, that he at once gave his wife money 
enough to purchase a ‘love of a collar” that 
shé had seen at, Mr, Leask’s the day before. 

. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good.” 


—_—_9»-6-e——_— 


THE GREEK PEASANTRY. 

-.. [mese people remind me, more. and. more 
., every. day. of the, North American Indian... In 
.. complexion they are lighter, but not unlike. him. 

They. have the same vaulting »walk, the same 

erect.and daring. attitude. . Perhaps the strong- 
-est part of the likeness is in dress... The mocas- 
- Sim of raw hide; made by perforating the edge 
‘with holes, and lacing: it over the top of the foot 
‘with strings, is*decidedly Indian.’ So ‘is ‘the 
“coarse stuff legging, fitting’ the ankle and calf. 








“Of the lég closely, and tied below thé knee. The 
’“tuthic, too, is only'a white shaggy blanket, hang- 
Ing down not quite to the, knee, with holes for 


€ arms, and sometimes with sleeves. The 





Greek as well as the Indian, wears a large knife 
stuck into his girdle, with the handle ostenta- 
tiously exposed. Their habitations are as simi- 
lar as the difference of climate and building ma- 
terials will permit. I speak here of the pea- 
sants of the interior. The dress of the females 
is a little different. They are barefooted. Their 
under-garment reaches to the ankles, and is 
usually ornamented with a gay border. 

_ Over this is worn a tunic like that of a man, 
reaching about to the knee, then a sleeved 
Jacket, reaching only to the waist. This and 
the tunic are often ornamented with needle 
work, mostly red in front, at the bottom, and 
down to the middie of the back. A kind of sack 
is often thrown across the neck before, hanging 
to the waist behind, laden with a bunch of often 
very large beads, and little metal plates of the 
size of the smallest coin, worn, I suppose, for 
ornament, and as aid to. devotion. The men 
usually wear the Greek cap, which is always 
scarlet, high and cylindrical, surmounted with 
a tassel of blue, hanging from the center of the 
crown. As a substitute for this, I have noticed 
a common cotton shawl or large handkerchief 
wound about the head, not unlike the turban. 
The female peasantry often, cover the hand in 
much the same way. In the large towns there 
is some variety in their head dress, and many 
of them wear a red or yellow shoe, sharp at the 
toe, and of bungling workmanship. 


—*o0o—— 


A Crarty Rocvz.—A countryman was pass- 
ing along one of the streets of Baltimore with 
his wagon a few days since, when one of his 
wheels came off, and he discovered that a linch- 
pin was gone. After searching for it some time, 
he offered the boys who congregated a shilling 
to find it. They then joined in the search, and 
in a few minutes one of them brought him what 
he supposed to be the pin. Having adjusted 
the wheel, he paid the shilling and started off, 
but had not gone more than half a block be- 
fore a wheel on the other side came off, when 
he discovered that the young rascal had stolen 
the pin from one of the other wheels to obtain 
the reward. 

——_-o © e-———- 

Ratuer Coot.—A_ friend, wlio has a large 
and sagacious dog, says the Detroit “‘ Inquirer,” 
told us yesterday that “ Watch” saw the man 
leave in the morning the usual rar supply of 
ice at the door, which not being observed by 
the servant, lay melting away upon the area 
boards. Watch observed this wasting process 
with concern, until he could bear it no longer, 
when he commenced pushing the ice to a 
shaded place, and having been a short time ab- 
sent, returned with a piece of old carpet, which 
he threw over it, as he had seen the servant do. 


—-10e—— 


A Goon Answer.—An exchange tells a story 
of a miserable drunken sot who staggered into 
a Sunday-school, and for a few minutes listened 
very attentively to the questions propounded to 
the scholars, but being anxious to show his 
knowledge of “ scriptur,” he stood up, leaning 
on the front of the pew with both hand. 
“Parson B——,” ‘said he, “ask me some of 
them hard ques’shuns.” © ‘‘ Uncle Joseph,” said 
the dominie, with a solemn face, in a drawling 
tone, “don’t you ‘knowthat you are in the 
bonds of sin and the’ depths of iniquity?” 
“Yes’ir, and in the gall of bitterness-to. _ Ask 
me another ques’shun?” : : ° slab 


Quire Unanimous,—A good deacon making 
an official visit ‘to a dying neignbor, who was 
@ Very unpopular man,’ putthe usual question— 

“ Are you willing te go, thy friend?” 

“Oh yes,” said the sick*man.' ©. : 

““T am glad of that,” ‘said. the’ deacon, “ for 
all the neighbors are willing.” 


oS coe 


Goon resolutions. are like fainting ladies—they. 
want to be carried out. 





Tue Firsr Quaker Pon.—Not long since a 
“Friend” who rejoiced in the name of Comfort, 
paid his devoirs to a. young and attractive 
Quaker widow named Rachel H——. LEither 
her gtiefs were too new, or her lover too old, or 
from’some other cause, his: offer “war declined. 
Whereupon a Quaker friend remarked that was 
the first modern instance he had known where 
“Rachel. refused to be comforted.” The anec- 
dote is remarkable as being the first Quaker pun 
on record. 


A Do-Noraine Coneress.—The Courier and 
Enquirer thus happily hits the character of the 
past Congress. 

Congress makes it its business to do Nothing, 
and this business is already “ meen se, Sarg 
posed of.” What did it do yesterday?  Noth- 
ing. The day before? Nothing. The day be- 
fore that? Nothing. Last week? Nothing, 
except make Nothing of the Know-Nothings. 
Week before last? Nothing. . Last month? 
Nothing, but buy land of Mexico where.Noth- 
ing grows. Month before last? Nothing but 
turn the Missouri Compromise into Nothing. 
The month before that? Nothing whatever. 


Tue Jack-Asses employed on some of the 
city railroads, endure the heat and fatigue of 
the Summer heroically. They keep in good or- 
der, and appear to be the best description of 
animals that can be employed in the business of 
drawing cars. As yet, they exhibit few of 
those unamiable traits for which public opinion 
gives them credit. 


Caveut Fowt.—A bachelor friend of ours 
passing up the street yesterday, picked. up a 
thimble. He stood for a moment meditating on 
the probable owner, when pressing it to his ips, 
he said: “Oh, that it was the fair lips of the 
wearer.” Just as he had finished, a big, fat, 
ugly, black wench, looked out of an upper win- 
dow and said: “ Boss, jis please to frow dat 
Mpble in de entry, I jis drap it!” Our friend 
ainted. 


A Tueory ExpLopep.—The theory started 
some time since, that fain could be coaxed down 
from the clouds by fire, has been put ‘to a hard 
test this season. There have been fires enough 
to make the “‘ heavens weep” the biggest kind of 
tears, but all in vain. The theory thus far, may 
be regarded as an exploded one.—Nashua Tele- 
graph. 

Tue Heicut or Meanness.—The Knicker- 
bocker tells of a man who stole a five dollar 
bill out in Indiana. His counsel tried to prove 
that the note was not worth five dollars, it be- 
ing at a discount. The prosecutor said he 
knew the thief was the meanest man in the 
State, but he did net think he was so all-fired 
mean as not to be willing ¢o steal Indiana money 
at par. 


In the list of births published in the Liver- 
pool Courier of June 25th, is the following: 
‘*Lately, the wife of Jarvis Wilkingson, laborer, 
Wollaston, Notts, of her twenty-fifth child.” 


“Witt you rise, now, my dear?” said a 
broker’s wife to her sleepy husband, “ the day 
broke long ago.” , hall 

“T wonder,” replied the somnolent financier, 
“if the endorsers were secured ?” 


An Appropriate S1én.—An apothecary in 
Salem, (Mass.) has written over his door—*'All 
kinds of dying stuffs for sale here.” 

Invotence and indecision of mind, though 
not in themselves vices, frequently prepare the 
way to much exquisite misery. 

IumopEst words are in all cases indefensible. 

Preservine the health by too strict & regimen, 
is a wearisome malady. | diene 


A Western editor; noticing a Bloomer, ‘said : 
—“ She looked remarkably well as far as‘ he 


+ could see.” 


‘Tur loquacity of fools is a lecture to the wise. 
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Tue most manifest sign of wisdom is contin- Franklin Columbus, “ 18-15 | Cass, Mich., Cassopo, Oct. 3-4 
ued cheerfulness; her estate is like that of Ashtabula, Jefferson, “26-28 Livingtee” Mich. *Fowell’ “ B56 
things in the regions above the moon—always | Lucas, Toledo, “26-27 
clear and serene. oa Olyde, a aren 

Rermement.—There is a young - enton, i, 20-28 
ton, who, when obliged to speak of a pe hr re tail, ae a, aoe 14, “ Shee Markets, 
indicates it as “the ately opposite his Miami, Troy, . Ni to) mia OOOO Oe 
bark.” Geauga, (Free,) Olan on, “97-99 Renisen«tlee has fallen the past week 124 

Tere is enough iron in the blood of 42 men | Meigs, Chester, « 9g-99| to 50 cts. per bbl., dependent on the quality. 
to a 50 horse shoes, each weighing half a | Mahoning, Canfield, “ 98-99] Corn is 8 to 5 ots. per bushel lower, with a 
poun Summit, Akron, “* 28-29 | strong downward tendency since the copious 

Fosst. remains on the Ohio prove that it was | Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 8-5 |rain. Pork, an advance of 25 to 874 cts. per 

Logan Bellefontain “35 , P 
once covered by the sea. Clarke Springfield ’ “BB bbl. Beef and Lard have given way a trifle. 

A reLLow in Iowa jumped so high the other | Clermont, Bantam, — « g_g | Wool is still lower and dull of sale. It is cal- 
day, that he saw the dog-star wag his tail. Columbiana,  New-Lisbon, “© 35 | culated prices are from 25 to 30 per cent. less 

Tue man who threw up the bargain, came | Morgan, McConnellsville, “8-4 | than last year at this time. 
very near having his hat smashed when it came ae ve " 4 Cotton is $ to } of a cent per lb. lower, while 
ate ist euhil tad oles’ utemngler aie Seneca, Tiffin, ’ “ 4-8 Sugar is the same amount higher. Rice and 

a ’ 23 : Tobacco unchanged 
ward let it go. Hamilton, Carthage, ae 4—6 gea. 
Wood Portageville “45 | The Weather.—The th te d th 

Th ho lost hi fi h ’ y e thermometer ranged the 
atk Pore eens ee nee oe saamae: poe a S whole of the past week from 85° to 95° in the 

The lady who took every body’s eye must Union, ; Marysville, “ 56 shade, with a suffocating hot wind most of the 
have quite a lot of them.” ee, Hamilton, “ 5.6 | time from the south. We have not suffered more 

Wooster, “5-6 | from the heat any week this season, although 

The boy who crept b tlylooe y g 
wudeca y hp ning on a pace, subsequently 7, a > 4 the thermometer has not ranged so high by five 

The individual who snuffed a breeze, used | Gallia, ; Gallipolis, R “6-6 aes, Oe Seberang big ye -~ —— 
“ Macaboy.” Harrison, Cadiz, « 5g | commenced raining about 9 o’clock, and con- 

The fellow who run ashore, now runs a ba- Trumbull, Warren, “| §-6 | tinued to fall steadily for nearly fifteen hours, 
ker’s cart. Jefferson, Steudenville, “« 5-7 | accompanied towards the last of it with astrong 

—+00— ——— sey ‘ ms ee north-east gale. This has given us an abun- 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN 1854. | yo? Oclin a " 19 | dance of water for the present. We are glad to 
thio Where held. Date. Champaign, Urbana, «“ 49-73 | learn the rain has been general for hundreds of 
In Liwors Springfield Sept. 12-15 | Coshocton, Coshocton, “© 12-18 | miles around us. This morning, (Monday, 11th,) 
Kentucky, Lexington, 12-16 | Defiance, Defiance, ‘¢ 12-18 | the thermometer was at 54° at sun rise; under 
sta! aie eee ‘ 5 at Oar x wen a 17 +4 a brilliant sun, the temperature is fast moderat- 
ermon rattleborough, ? “ing. We are now assured of an abundance of 
D . Soc., Wilmi “18-1 . 
a ohn i “4 Poe Pesmevtviina Counry Snows. fall pasture, a good crop of turnips, and some 
Michigan, Detroit, “ 96-29 | Dauphin, Harrisburg, Sept. 18-15 assistance to the late corn, potatoes and buck- 
ee Sea nee Z : oy Delaware, Chester, “14-16 | Wheat. 5 

issouri, nville, ce Mercer, Mercer, “ 19-20 
New-York, New-York, “ 3-6 | York, “ 90-29 PRODUCE MARKET. 
New-Hampshire, “ 8-6 Monongahala Valley, Monong.’ City, “ 28-29 Saturday, Sept. 9, 1854. 
ie Medion” e 3 seer, Pa., oe Ot. ae Tue prices given in our reports from week to week, are 

Madiso’ i oO e th holesale i roducers, 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “ 47 on Sineredt, “ ee aan ‘which scorers dante conta “The Ann 
Connecticut, New-Haven, “ 10-18 Lawrence, “11-18 | ations in prices refer chiefly to the guality of the articles. 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “ 17-20 | Westmoreland, Greensburg, “ 14-18] Nearly all kinds of vegetables in market command a high 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18-19 Montgomery, Springtown price, and are continually on the rise. Potatoes, however, 
Georgia, Augusta, “ 93-96 | Fullon : McConnellsburg 66 96~28 | have varied but little for a week or two past. Of turnips, 
Towa, Fairfield, “ OB , p there is a great scarcity. Melons, too, are not at all plenty, 
National Cattle New-Jersry County SHows. and bring a good price. Peaches and tomatoes have ad- 
Show, Sprin gfiel d, Ohio, “ 95-97 Cumberland, Bridgeton, Sept. 15 vanced 25@50c. per basket. There is an abundance of ap- 
Gloucester. Woodbury “ 49 ples in market, and very low. Large quantities are selling 
GeneERAL Horticutturat Exarsitions. Miesibidth, Wedel “ 91 from $1@$2 per bbl. Butter continues about the same as 
American Pomol., Boston, Sept. 13 &c. : : —— 
V: _—, 
Massachusetts, 7 M" 18-20 Massacuserrs County Szows, waleras Wan so tsete eth, BOR nove, 
Cincinnati, fe Cincinnati “26-29 Worcester North, Sept. 18 Russia, $2 75 @ bol wens 2 50 ‘poets, $3.60 @ oman: 
North-W P L.B : enter Te: Worcester West, rs 20 —_ bunches ; Carrots, $3 ; Parsnips $3 50; T 
eee estern Arora 7g ington, Ia, ° “i ped Norfolk, Dedham, “96-97 | 8 @ Sestak Masow meatier @1” be ‘@ bb: 
y ’ “*" | Bristol, Taunton, “27-28 caine boca 2083 ry bbl. ctrmniens, SONY, 
New-York County SHows. Essex, Lawrence, * 27-26 | Rundred ; Cucumbers, 750.41 ; Fiekles, $993" thou- 
id Hampden, Springfield, “ 27-28 
Renarlacr,  Lannthgburgh, "E* 1g-31|Housnton's, Great Basrington, 97-28] vai Aven 140 Bh eae ast 
Delaware, Delhi, “ 909-91 | Worcester, Worcester, “ O7—28 basket ; Plums, Egg, $4 @ bushel ; Butter, ng alc. 
Franklin, Malone, “ 90-91 S eames, a 27-28 | G28e. 9,0. W pag We.@l7e.; Eggs, 18. B doz. 
Onondaga, Syracuse, “ 90-99 | Berkshire, ittsfield, Oct, 4-5 : ‘Slagle 
7 “ 
Washineion, ht Oreek, hie Be Middlese’, og « £5 NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Dutchess, Washington Holiow, “ 24-27 inane a ie # . heS Monday, Sept. 11, 1854. 
Alban Alb: ‘“ arnstable. arnstable “ 11 THERE is only a moderate supply of cattle in the Wash- 
Pageant, mec ‘“ —— Hampshire, &c.,Northampton, “ 19 | ington market to-day, and consequently a little brisker sales 
Orleans, Albion, “ 97-98 Hampshire, Amherst, “ 18-19 0 firmer aeons ote se es: poe 
A 8 mornin, uw e bri Ts gave them that 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Corners, 29-30 County SHows MIscELLANEOUS. there were aes so Siow sienna oe sind and so much 
Ox1o County Snows. Hillsborough, N. H., Nashua, Sept. 26-27 to pay, and that they could buy them or not as they chose. 
Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 | Rockingham, N. H., Exeter, 28~16 j:A0 *0 Me baal, it & eather. epntn, 0 Ibat one. ee: Be 
Pickaway, Circleville, “ 6-8 | Grafton, N. H., Lyme, “ 91-22 oe Seca hacen band Fee sens: po. 
Warren, Lebanon, “ 8-9 Cheshire, N. H., Keene, r “26-27 some few droves in very good working order, which = 
Clinton, Wilmington, 12~13 | Merrimack, N. H., Fisherville, 4: (RMB T od ta have bal consti fee anne 
Darke Greenville “ 18-14| Fairfield, Ct, Stamford * 96-00 Pec bat ene ne oe ee 
Dela 5] Dela: ’ AS 0 ’ > ’ " one drove, 80 in number, was from Chester county, Pa., and 
ware, ware, f 18~14 | Middelsex, Ct., Middletown, 27-29 | belonged to Oulver, Hurd & Co. Another fine drove was 
Medina, 18-14 | North Aroostook, Me., Presque Isle, “ 4-5 | from Fayette county, Kentucky, owned by M. H. Parker, 
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and fed by Thomas Shelby. They were Short-herns and in 
good condition. These, however, were not model beeves, but 
only an approximation. 

Good beef is selling to-day at 836@10c. # lb. Best qual- 
ity estimated 103¢c. Inferior, 74{@8¥c. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices. 


Beeves, 734§0.@10c. 
Cows and calves, -$30@$50 
Veals, 4 c@6c. 
Sheep, $2@$6 50 
Lambs, $2 50@$7 


Mr. Chamberlin reports beeves, 6c.@93¢c. ; cows and 
calves, $20@$50 ; calves, 4c @63¢c. ; sheep, $2 50@$6 ; 
lambs, $1 75@$4. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 73§c.@9¥c.; cows and 
calves, $25@$45 ; sheep, $1 50@$5 50; lambs, $1 50@$5; 
veuls, 43¢¢.@6c. 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves 8c.@10c. ; cows and calves, 
$25@$45 ; veals, 5c.@6c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKBT TO-DAY. 
Beeves, 2816 2800 
Cows, 

Veal Calves, 
Sheep and Lambs, 

Of these there came by the Hudson River R. R., 500; 
Hudson River Boats, 200 ; Erie, 1,600; Harlem, 100. New- 
York State furnished 550; Ohio, 1,100; Indiana, 150; Il- 
linois, 500 ; Pennsylvania, 400 ; Kentucky, 100. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 


OHAMBERLIN’s. BROWNING’S, O’BRIEN’S. 
Robinson st. Sixth st. Sixth st. 
Beeves, 604 466 206 
Cows & calves, 141 20 56 
Veals 209 50 40 
Lambe} 374i 6,298 


The following are the sales of Sheep and Lambs by 
James McCarty, sheep broker at Browning’s : 102, $278 75; 
110, $330 75 ; 100, $292 38; 69, $175 50 ; 164, $309 25; 78, 
$205 88 ; 107, $249 50; 40, $110; 75, $227; 60, $90 88; 
103, $386 25; 38, $116 50; 99, $323; 115, $352 87; 79 
$151 13. 

* Sales of Sheep and Lambs at Chamberlin’s by John Morti- 
more. 


Sheep. Price per Head. Price per lb. for mutton 
80 $3 25 8 cts. 
= 425 
4 50 9 
240 3 25 9 
100 3 00 8 
220 275 8 
66 2 50 8 
850 2 8736 83g 
120 4 00 
Lambs. Price per lb. for Meat. 
94 3 70 11 
19 3 123 10 
275 10% 


Stock Sheep 2 25 
125 . 2 00 
100 2 123g 


The market this week has been a little better than last, 
owing to the light supply offered the latter part of the week, 
and butchers have been more anxious to purchase. It is 
the opinion of many dealers that the rain we have had 
will have a tendency to keep a great many poor sheep out 
of market, and we may expect the market better. Good 
Jambs are scarce, and good sheep are in demand, and good 
store ewes are selling well. The week closes with a light 
supply on hand and the prospect rather good. Mutton is 
selling by the carcase in Washington market from 4@8c. 
per Ib., and Iambs for 7@124c. 


———6-6-o—— 
PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 


Ashes. 


Pot, Ist sort, 1853. «ooee PB 100 lbs.— I— 

Pearl, Ist sort, een —-@ 6— 

American Yellow...... iat soeeeeee lb. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White.............0+ —4 @— 4 
Coal. 

oe: MENON 0k s cs00 obia0ce % chaldron, — — 9 50 

BOOUE oss sicnin icc cc cvs voce c00e anes borgeee™ —— = 

SMa 'g hin's.c osu d6c0cssesianse seu 8 2% 8 50 

Wn sing 0°65 04000 04 0.0.00 5609 000g 0005, cane 85 

PT Ba gee Pees #8 2,000 Ib. 7 — @7 50 
Cotton, 

Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. ' Texas. 

Horeratd a ahiie 14 1% 134 

Middling ..... 956 9% 9% 10 

Middling Fair, 103g 105g 10% 114 

PIP... «c:seha 1] lx ,¢ 11K 12% 


Cotton Bagging. 
Gunny Cloth........ a. veteses ++ ® yard, — 1236@133— 











American Kentucky ose: 2.2.0 eceesecsesse— _ 
UNGEC . 6 coe eresce sr emeion eoseeesessess eam me - 

Coffee. 
Fie ead Seed coeraccesececere PB ID— Pe aE r{S 
Beal nc cococeec tected enema & 9 oil” 
Maracaibo... oc. cccc.ss cee eoccescees soe. 10 11 
St. Domingo... soeeee (casb).... PS re ee wg 
Cordage. 

Bale Rope.....ccecccesseee ceeeeee lO — 7 10 

Boit Rope......... ee — 20 
Corks. 

Velvet, Quarts...... so eceeseseens SP BIO, — = 

Velvet, Pints.. eecccsccccce. cece. — 

Phials. 2000 ccc ccccegcscccccccss— 
Flax. 

JOTSOY.. ccc crsscccvencscersssessccees Blo. — 8 @-9 
Flour and Meal. 


SOUL .....scceecossssescesssss 
Superfine No.2....++++++ 
State, common b 
State, Straight brand,.........++ 08 . 
State, favorite brandS.......+++esseeeeeeee 9 7536Q10 — 
Western, mixed do....... seseee 9 6238 As 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do.-.+ +s. 975 O98 
Michigan, fancy brands.......+.+++++ tabi @i10 fae 
Ohio, common to good brands... ceecee 9 50 9 8734 
Ohio, round hoop COMMON .... 200s cesses 98744@10— 
Ohio, fancy brands.........e0eseeeseeeeel0 52 10 50 
Ohio, extra brands..........+s.see0++ veel — 11 — 
Michigan and Indiana, “extra d0....eeses- 10— @ll % 
Genesee, fancy brands.......-.+++.++++-10— @l0 
Genesee, sone esc sovccecesseeseelO 374Q@ ll — 








B vol. 725 Bs ory 
) 9 623¢@9 75 


eeeeeeesee® 


Canada, (in bond). . ceccccccccscess 9 6254Q9 75 
Brandy Wine. .sso.soeceeeceeececscces cess 9 625GQ9 75 
Georgetown.......+..+ «- aesaw's cocccccces DORE Aad 


Petersburgh City.....e.sssesccescess cece 9 625 









Richmond ieee wegunesieciettan cocccccccce 9 50 9 Oni 
Alexandria.......... cece - 950 @9 624g 
Baltimore, Howard Street... saoseee - 950 9 9275 
i am gg a a an pare ada nico -6— 

Corn Meal, Jersey. . wpe acdacaepse xe AGERE 

Corn Meal, Brandywine... we o 4! tr ad 
Corn Meal, Brandywine...... 8 ‘punch. 19— @1950 

Grain. 

Wheat, White Genesee...........% bush. . 24@2 15 
Wheat, do., Canada (in pond). S.cibe cle eine 1 80 
Wheat,:Southern, White. ...0 ceeeveees ote 1 85 1 97 
Wheat, Ohio, White.. eceee 195 2 — 
Wheat, see White . 2— 2 05 
Wheat, Mixed Western 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red .. 1 80 1 873g 
Rye, Northern........- 2 1 24 
Corn, Unsound.......... - 81 83 
Corn, Round Vellow.......00 — 85 86 
Corn, Round White........+.+. - 92 93 
Corn, Southern White.. z - 93 - 95 
Corn, Southern Vollows+.0- s+. - 8 

Corn, Southern Mixed..... covecscces > = _ 
Corn, Western Mixed......... Sewees soos ~ 8384 Q@- 8446 
— Yellow... ccc cccccccesom — 
Barley...... ind cp bae need sg earer knee 96 
Oats, River and Canal.. ecccccesce- coco OO 53 
Oats, New-Jersey.......0++ I 9 
Oats, Western. .....c0cccccccce cece coecom= OF 

Oats, nn sangggneacepeusenaa -— 

Oats, Southern...... oe es 
Peas, Black-eyed. orrrrrry 79g 2 push. —-— @3— 
Peas, Canada. :.cccicccccccccccccs — 1 3 1 373g 


Beans, White............. 


deeste 1— @Il 2% 
Live Geese, prime...... cicvaden sents — 44 @— 46 


Rio Giande, Mixed........++ 0+00% lb. — 23 $ — BY 
Buenos Ayres, Mixed.......0.seeeeeee— 21 — 23 


Hay, FOR SHIPPING : 





North River, in bales........ # 100 lbs. — 87356Q@— 90 
Hemp. 
Rusia, Clean .......006 eens ton.285 — _ 
Russia, Outshot......e.seccceseesers -— 
Manilla ....c..ccscccvecccccecess 8 1b. — 1536 -— 
Teseed sles 10 — 14% 





‘American, Dew-rotted.. «A 
American, do., Dressed.. 
American, Water-rotted.. 





errs cececccceces cece ID. — 28 — 30 
Te ro ° sagt — 18 wd 20 
Rockland, Common. ..... sseeceee @ DIIL— — @ 87K 
Lumber. 
a PRICES, 
Timber, White Pine........8 e —- — 22 
Timber, Oak.......+. see seecese = — 30 





Timber, Grand island, W. PT es — 38 
Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine... (by ‘cargo) — is — 2 
— sopenee 4 PRICES 
Timber, Oak Scantling .......@ M. ft 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern.....+.0.. aa 50 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked... —_—— 
Plank, "Geo. Pine, Unworked... 
Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.. 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual 
Boards, North River, Box........+- 


Boards, Albany Pine...... Wenge @ 8 0 
= 
g=% 

° 








Boards, City Worked..........++se+++ _ 

Roards, do. narrow, clear ceiling. ..... — 2% 
Plank, do., narrow, —_ flooring......— 25 
Plank, Albany PINE... cesccsceccceres ‘i — 96 
Plank, City Worked.......-+++ e+e coee— 26 
Plank, Albany Spruce. edb ies neve coos SG 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked...,.......— 22 
Shingles, Pine, sawed... ee 2 25 



















dance aati 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved....... 2 75 3— 
Shingles, Cedar, 7: ae... M. 24 — 28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality ae +22 — 25 — 
—— Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality........19 — a — 

Shingles. es, Codar, 2 ft. 2d quality... . 17 — 18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft Seeds coms 000d — — 
Shingles, Cypress, 2f.. occesesseeceee=— — 16 — 
Shingles, Cypress, 3 ee cece cece cee mm 2— 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe. aaaued ee eee 1B — —— 
Staves, White Oak, Hhd............. 9 — @— — 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl..........++ oe _-— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd............+ 000045 — 85 — 
Heading, White Oak.........-+0++ Ba Te -— 
New-Orleans....... secesce cess 9p gall. — -— 
ee ere ee 23 — 30 
Ouba Muscovado.......2secccseccseses — 25 — 274 
Trinidad Cuba..... eee — 25 — 27% 
Cardenas, &C....seeeseceeceeess secsee— 23%@ — BP 

Nails. 
Cut, 4d4@60d........... Pree aes -B lb. — ngs 5 
Wrought, 64@20d. whales anes pappoeasenel _-— 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County, 2801b.— — 5 75 
Turpentine, Wilmington. Lid. stifeiees 5 50 
5 2 EEG DORR BRS SEE AE ® bol. 3— 3 50 
Pitch, City....... ce aide Oe -—— 
Resin, Guanes, (delivered)... uneven es 1% 1 873g 
? White... ........++-.% 280 Ib, 2 50 475 
Spirits Turpentine. ecoee Lill gall. — 66 — 68 
Oil Cake. 
Thin Oblong, City.............+. ® ton, —— - 
Thick, Round, Country.............+--++ -_-— - 
Thin Oblong Country............--+.--+ -_—— _ 
Blue Nova Scotia............+.+++ 8 ton, 8 50 3 75 
White Nova Scotia........... apgtick dente oa 3 50 3 623g 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, Country..........--- ® bbl. 11 50 
, Prime, Country......-.---+-se0eees 
Beef, Mess, City..........-seeeeeceeeces 15— 
p Meme, OXtra....... ccc cccececccces 16 50 
Beef, Prime, City.........2-2-+0- eee «.-10 2 
Beef, Mess, "repacked, Wiscon........ 15 50 
Beef, Prime, Mess.......-..-.+«++ tee. 21 — 
Pork, Mess, Western........-.-- bbl. 14 25 
Pork, Prime, Western........-.+--+e0+ 1175 
Pork, Prime, Mess........2--+sseseeeees 14— 
Pork, oom Western............-+---- 15 — 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrels...... 9 Ib. — —% Mm: 
Hams, Pickled,...........0+eseesscecese 
Hams, Dry Salted........ eiassbabecdgcban — 8 
Shoulders, Pickled............- pdb JRE — 6% 
Shoulders, Dry Salted.........- Wass Jules _ 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ 8 bbl. 25 — 
Beef, Smoked... ....0.---e0sereee #8 Ib.— 9 
Butter, Orange County.... == -«.- «+ — 23 
Butter, Ohio. .........cc.-cscececcecees — 13 
Butter, New-York State Dairies...... oe 19 
Butter, Camada......... secs ccce cvccces -— 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ -— 
Cheese, fair to prime.........+.-.eeee-+ — 9 
tpetre. 
BOMNOE sooo cece cesvieseeeccaticsteen}ne B— 6% 
Crude, East India...........+e+sseeeeee- — 7 
Nitrate Soda......... ebindcSucs Sbbs cove — 5 
Salt. 
Turks Island..............+.-- 8 bush. — — 48 
St. Martin’s............. Sites savegy chee _ 
Liverpool, cose saeenaNae ® sack, r 10 112% 
Liverpool, Fine.........+.0++ sseeee seeee 1 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s..........-..+++ i 7% 175 
Sugar. 
6 
0% 
8 
a, bs 1% 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf.. o— 9% _ 
do. do. do, Crushed [Bi 9% -_ 
do, do. do. Ground :8:— 8% aad 
do. 7S: - 
do. ee 
Manilla ee _ 
Brazil White “ - 
Brazil, Brown 
Seeds. 
CROVER ivicicccsecceccsccseccedecvee PD. — 7 59 
Timothy, Mowed.....,.. sen snes te 14— 7— 
fe age bres 2 Tan set psaenstgs anne" 17— = 
ax, American, seccesees MM DUS —_ - 
Linseed, Chisels. opelcceds eal see nee _ 
American, Prime......... Wine eRrbuId ® lb. — 114K @— 12% 
Tobacco, 
Winghetie 16s ae eda 8 Ib. —— _ 
eee) OEE Oe — 7 10 
Mason County............-.-. — 6% ll 
Maryland... ...0.0.ccececesenees od a 
ci Fomine Seer ere eS _ 18x 33% 

* WRG RAE SSP RAR ae eer Fh ie — - 

Wee Peon ct int atcenemanianel ..— 40 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... — 25 -- 
Florida Wrappers. ..........-.-.-++++++ —15 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf................-- — 6 20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf...............-+ — 5% 15 

Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 Ib. — 41 43 
American, Full-blood Merino. ........... — 36 39 
American 3¢ and % Merino ..........-- — 32 35 
American, — and x Merino........ —27 30 
Paaacte ag nese seUeteseke soceesevaces == 7 ' 
ne, Veb-veeee 
No. 1, Pulled..... ee cece com 26 28 
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_ADVERTISEMEN TS... 


Pee we eS) ower es Be a 8 rr a PA 


Tunus—(nvariably cash before insertion.) 
Ten cents per line for each insertion. 
Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 
No advertisement qe at boas than ten lines, 


ne Pe ae ~~ * 


TATE OF NEW- YORK— SECRETA Y's OFFICE, 
Albany, Aug. 10, 1854,—To the Sherif of. the Count 

Sys. Se Bg is sy given that at the - 

IN to be held is State on the TUESDAY 

succeeding the — gt at Mond are. ft ‘November next, the following 


A Gdeernon i te place of Horatio. ele 
A Yetenae Governor, in the place of Sanfo: rid E. Church ; 
A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Henry Fitzhugh; 


= 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms ; 
All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of 
ember next. 
A parecennen ve is el L rae Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, for the Th’ Ses District, eee of 
the Ist, Ifd, IlId. vine +) Ith Wards in the City of New- 
York; for the Fourth District, composed of the th, 
Xth and XIVth Wards of the and ork: for the Fifth 
District, co camimpeed of the VII and XIIIth Wards in New-York, 
and the City of Williamsbu n Kings — ; for the Sixth 
District, com: of the th, XVihea th ares ip 
New k: ~ Seventh District, edad of the IX 
PS: th Wards in New-York; and for the Tenth 
trick, composed of the XIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Wards 


pis pew 
County Officers also to be _—* for said County ; 
A yey —- . ie der W. Bradford ; 
. in the place of Alexander radfor 

A Resonient in the act of Francis R. Tillou 

City Judge, in the place of Welcome RI Beebe: 
A Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. A, Sasteemanhs ‘ 

\ Register, in the place of Garrett Dyckm 
A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, ‘in "the place of 

ier, who was appointed to 


George & Vacancy 
coment by the e resignation of Henry Arcularius; 

ice Justice for the Second District, in ‘the place of 
poe Ww. Clark, who was appointed to fill a vacancy eaused 

~ death of John McGrath : 

ernors of the Alms House, i in place of Gustavus A. 
to fill vacancies ; 3 
Attorney,in the place "of Lorenzo B. Shepa 
ae Was a satel te to filla vacancy caused by the death of 


ag 
ccanil a Police Ms eatin for the Feventh Judicial 
west ct, comme sed of the ¢ Bian Ne Judicial D Distr sinictnn ae poet 
ice for the udicial District,com 
of the XVith XXth W: ote. Yours respect: fatiy, 
E. W. LEAVEN ENWORTH, Secretary af State. 


SHerirr’s Orrice, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 

The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secre- 
tary of State and the requirements of the statute in such case 
made and provided, JOHN ORSER. 

Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 

All the public newspapers in the County will publish the 
above once in each week until the Election, and then hand in 
their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
before the mere of Supervisors and passed for payment. 
See Revised gc a olume 1, chaperrG 6, title 3, arocle 3, 
part 1, page 140. ORSER, Sheri 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE. 

COMPLETE MANUAL FOR THE CULTIVATION OF 
the S$ marty, Bowsers Blackberry, Currant, Goose- 
per and ee. wi th selection of best varieties, by R. G. 
EE, together with a valuable appendix containing the 
be of other experienced cultivators. This work covers the 
whole plan of the cultivation of the Seawrberrs: much nae 

extensively than. any work in this country; and the m 
thousands who cultivate this delicious fruit, will cottainiy 

each want a copy. 

“Every process here recommended has been proved ; ; the 











plans of o! tried, and the result is here glven.” : Price 
— and will be sent fs of pos . Just acm — 
‘or y 


Agricultural Book er, 
53 152 Fulton street, w-York. 


OR pare wo SHEPHERD DOGS, A ‘MALE. AND E FE- 
er ure sooth blood, and three months old, can be 
RWC. URRAY, Factoryville, Staten Island, 

n'4 Y, f- $10 each. 53-55 


FRUIT TREES FOR SALE 


HAVE NOW READY FOR SALE ONE OF THE MOST 
——- selections of fruit trees ever offered in this part 
of the coun and as thrifty and handsome trees as can be 
ae = vthe e united States apples, pe ars, peaches, plums, 
strawberries, Pscribers to this paper 
mill find. - in ff the coming year full directions for managing 
fruit trees in best manner, with a complete list of the best va- 

~ +g WM. DAY, Morristown, N.J. 


EACH TREES.—THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE 
from their Nurseries at Rumson’s Neck, Shrewsberry, 
New-Jersey. Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. Orders 
for the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank. Mon- 
mouth ©o., Nw. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON, 


yore MAN OF 17 WISHES TO PLACE HIMSELF 
pipe market goo where he may acquire 
e business. Board, but no salary expectet 
ao the hing ad six months. Excellent velpnenees: 
Address, [53] A. L., 270 6th Avenue, 

















OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NUBSERY A 
fine stock of the New-Roc#e.e, (or Lawton) Bua 
Pranyts, at six Dollars per Dozen; also‘the White Fru 
Variety at 3 dollars per dozen ; also ‘the new or. pure fied Ant- 
werp : GEO. SEYMOUR 
51-76 South Newark, ‘Cnn, ” 





LAWTON BLACKBERRY PLANTS, 
OR SALE THIRTY OFFSHOOTS WITH PLENTY OF 
‘oots, to be taken from plants which are in full bearing, 
th the true variety of Mammoth fruit, in packages of not 
less than half a a. or by the so % 


Aoply at the office of . LAWTON, 
54 Wall-st, New-York. 





EW- Bons og mg BLACKBERRIES._MY STOCK OF 
plants for the coming spring is already sold out. For 
the satistaction of those who wish to know the B ptice at which 


I sell them, I state that it is teoenty- 8 per hundred, 
and bn twenty-five nor cents, as sit hast been incorrect- 
ly eri nted € newspapers. ISAAC ROOSEVELT, 

ypt.'2d, 1 Pelham, 


4 a@ splendid 


PAPER, A YOUNG MAN to attend to mailing papers, 
keeping books, taking care of the office, &c. This is a good 


ledge of business, providing he is ambitious, and not afraid of 
work. One whohas been brought up in the country preferred. 
It is necessary that he be a good penman. For further par- 
ticulars, address the Publishers of this paper in the hand writ- 
ing of the applicant, and state age, residence, and former oc- 
cupation ; together with testimonials of faithfulness and good 
habits. Toa person of proper qualifications this is an open- 
ing for permanent business and future advancement. Noone 
is wanted who is not worth at least $200 salary for the jirst 
year. 

Application may be made personally at the office, between 2 
and 4 o’elock P. M. 








HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING OOM- 

PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING HINES, marty 

tured at Watertown, Conn, Office ae Waneredin: at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. 

These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their merits which the united 
a of their numerous customers has strengthened and 


co 
These Machines are entirely pe rig from ai other. ioe 
prinolayns on which they are made being ecolustoot 
ow: 
Amacai the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
= followin 
. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. 
2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths. 
3. It particularly excels in the rapidity we which work 
can be executed; in that respect it has no 
The little power required to propel them. € vile even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
ury to their health. 
e are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 87-55 


A NEW FERTILIZER. 


4 le LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (who have 
been manufacturing Poudrette for the last 14 years,) 
have, by a recently- Secovered process, been enabled so com- 
ple to disinfect Night Soil, as to present to the Agricul- 
Lo a World, that long sought after and greatly to be desired 


rticle 

j PURE NIGHT SOIL, DISINFECTED AND DRIED. 
This article differs from Poudrette, and every other article 
of thanure made from human excrement, from the fact t 
it contains no mixture of foreign substance whatever, (except 
5 per cent. of calcined gypsum, which is retain any 
fugitive ammonia,) the sulphuretted hydrogen which is the 
offensive gas escaping from Night Soil, is taken from it b 
peculiar po It is, also, entirely separated from rubb: sh 
not smaller than a pin’s head, and so concentrated, that its 
bulk is decreased one-half by manufacture, yet, at the same 
time,,none of its virtues are allowed to esca e 
Manufacturing Company have selected the hinese words 
designating dessicated night soil as the name for this article, 


viz. :— 
TA-FEU, 

and offer it for sale under the following guarante 

1st.—That it is free from unpleasant odor, none Dontains 95 
per cent. of night soil concentrated, and 5 per cent. of cal- 
cin i gypsum. and nothing else. 

hat it cannot be surpassed by an. oe. sere in 

the ‘world, either in fertilizing power or in cheapne 
3d.—That it is equal to Guano in the ro. of 4 pounds 
of Ta-feu to 3pounds of Guano. That +4 — to any super- 
phosphate of lime now in market pound on 





per-phosp 
ef —It aan every kind of good necessary to the growth 
of plants, and-is perfectly soluble in a making, therefore, 


esser on grass an 
t is perfectly dry, and can be teaued or barrelled, and 
sent a any part of the United States.. Price per ton of 


upwards, and the —v? number of pounds will be forwarded, 
“? directions for u 


wate grain and grass, either sowed or harrowe , or as & 
sopidressing, after the [grain isup. On cabbages and —— 
it ~~ already 
-——* os yi of f cabbage plants in a wee 


Fro 
srape y> the. fall, allen for grein followed by grass; a 
nful is more than suffic ent for a cabbage plant. 
PAT communications must be addressed to th» 
LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





ANCY FOWLS.—SHANGHAI en me IM- 





Westchester Oo., N.Y. 






ANTED IMMEDIATELY AT THY OFFION OF “THIS | 
















































































opportunity for a smart, active young man to acquire a know-}. 


er acre will be a first-rate dressing - Wiseases fo Which one of 











of th oe st “ ti ‘ . mie d t. 

Bae the. Red Set sie ARS 

So mere om Ps Rye of th aA hi 
vers 





POULTRY. 
FOWLER, NO. 14 FULTON MARKET, NEW-YORK, 
@ Dealer in live and dressed povltry of: all’ kinds ; ‘for 
ipping, &c. Also all the various kinds, Fancy. Pouitry, 
pons, Be. +, for presk, ~ tI E® 
—Persons havin ry to dis) 
well to give Mr. F.a call FER soiling elsewhere. 


SHEEP. 
HE UNDERSIGNED OFFERS THE FOLLOWING FOR 
i sale, ghich he warrants pure breed Pe, far as,the Ham, ! 


. would do 
52-64 





nos and South-downs are concerned. down Rams, 
and 3 Buck Lambs,..3. Merino Roum and.6 Butk*Bain 
Cotswold Rams, and 2 Buck Lam! 
Apply to mT OHN F. CLEW, 
Hirde > Park. N. Y.; 
50-53 Or, Maiden Lane. 


THE HORSE, THE HORSE, 
NOBLEST OF DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 
ND THE ONE MOST FREQUENTLY ILL-TREATED, 
neglected, and abused. We have just published a book 
so valuable to every man who owns a Horse, that no one 
should willingly be without it. It is entitled, 
THE MODERN HORSE DOOTOR, 
and is from the mea of of od celebrated English Veterinary 
Surgeon, Dr. & D, well known for many years in 
this Country, as one oe the most successful scientific and pop- 
ular writers and lecturers in this branch of medical and 
surgical science. The book which he now offers to the public 
is the result of many years’ study and practiced experience 
which few have had. 
From the numerous and strong commendations, of distin- 
a men and the newspaper press, we select the follow- 


Extracts from a letter from Hon. John H. Clifford, Ex-Gover- 
nor of -_ 
New-Beprorp, May 11, 1854. 

r. Dadd,—Dear Sir:—I hope your new work on the no- 

blest creature that man has ever been permitted to hold in 

subjection (the Horse) will meet with that success, which all 
your efforts in this direction.so well deserve. 

Your obedient servant, 

JouN H. Citrrorp. 


From Hon. Marshall P. Wildes, 
Bosto: 3, 1854, 


Dr. Dapp,—My Dear Sir :—I am greatly ro tied ts "you for 
the valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, 
h you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet 
with the patronage of a discriminating community, 
I remain yours with great regard, 
MsRsHALL P. WiLpDER. 


The “ Modern Horse Doctor,” by Dr. G. H. Dadd, isa manual 
of genuine science, and ought to be owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well as interest, by every man who 
owns a horse.—Boston Congregationalist. 


Dr. Dadd has had grent experience in the cure of sick 
horses, and explains the secret of his success in this vol.—N. 
Y. Tribune. 

The author of this work is well known as a most skilful 
veterinary sur a. His book is based on the soundest com- 
mon sense, and as a hand-book for practical use, we know of 
nothing to compare with it.—Yankee Blade. 

We know Dr. Dadd well, and are satisfied that he possesses 
most important qualifications for preparing such a book as 
this.—New-England Farmer. 

Messrs. Jewett & Co, have just published a very valuable 

work by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the 
causes, nature and peeatenens of disease, and lameness in 
horses,—Farmer’s Cabinet 


This is one of the most vest treatises on the subject, ever 
published ; and no owner of that noblest of the animal race, 
the horse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the 
hands of eve’ ‘be wort and livery-stable keeper. To many a 
man would it be worth hundreds of dollars every year.—ind. 
Democrat, Concord 
By far the most learned and copious work on the horse and 
his diseases, we have ever seen.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work, is, it is practical and plain to.the comprehension of 
those farmers and others for whom it; is mainly designed. 
The course of treatment favors generally a more sanative 
and rational system of medication than that recommended 
in any previously. existing works on farriery. = farmer or 
omier of a horse should be without this book. Stable kee: 
Pr proprietors and hackmen we believe would derive pro’ ¢ 
aving at least one copy hung up Dip their stables for use 
and reference by their stable men.—Daily News, Philadel- 
phi 
There is more common sense in this book than any of the 
kind we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses 
ours find it a matter of economy to possess themselves of 
be of more service than the counsel of a score of 
ec@iadan doctors.—Albany Courier. 
We deem this decidedly the best and most reliable work on 
the “ Cause, Nature, and Treatment of Disease and Lameness 
in Horses,” ever published.—Nantucket Inquirer. 

What we have read of this book induces us to regard it as 
a very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that those 
much more competent to judge of its ‘value, have given it their 
unqualified approval.—Ev. Traveler, Boston. 

This book supplies a great desideratum which Skinner’s ad- 





any * 
7 }mirable treatise on the Horse did not fill. Every man may 
crop.mis6 is be _ cheaper than Guano, and tmniocasched be his own veterinary surgeon, ant with much RS cathes sate? 


to this noble animal, than by trusting him to 


| of the empirical itinerants who infest the country. It is w is well 


illustrated, and should be {be purchased by every man who 
a horse.—Hy. Mirror, N 

This is a book that should be forthwith put into the hands 
of all who own or drive horses, whether for the dray or 


2, for any quantity over 10 tons; under that, 925. 
a= be Will be made for cartage or package for the plow, omnibus or road, for hard service or pleasure.— 
Persons wishing to try it, can send us any amount, from $3 McMaking’s Courier, Philadelphia. 


A good, clearly-written book, which should be in the hands 
of every man who has a horse whose ills his affection or his 


e recommend it strongly on cabbage p a, ernie. purse make it worth while to cure.—Bangor Mercury. 


It is &@ valuable book to those who have the care of horses.— 


tried with astonishing results, having | Hartford Herald. 


Thisisa amratife, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
‘the noblest of animals is suipect, 


and the remedies which they severally require.—Troy Daily 


He is not worthy to have a horse in his care, who will not 


49-54 74 Cortlandt St. New-York. | use such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this ani- 


mal.—Commonwealth, Boston. 
Publienes b JOHN _P. JEWETT & CO., Boston. 
Err, PRocTOR & WorrTHINTON, Cleveland, "Ohio, 
For saleb oy all Booksellers. 





ortations—and Golden Pheasants for sale b 
508 DAY, Morristown, vn, N. J. 
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DEVON CALVES. 
HREE DEVON BULL CALVES—PEDIGREES WILL BE 
given—for sale by Edward G. Faile, West ieee | wee 
chester County, N. Y. 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE, 

NHE FOLLOWING SHORT-HORN AND OTHER STOCK, 

(all pure bred spina.) re ag? Bm by Mr. Rotch, 
Morris, Otsego Co. SP. ¢ ate one mile from 
Al bion, the county- ‘seat of Bawarde 0., Hlinois, and are now 
for sale, as the farm is to be disposed of. For further particu- 
lars address Col. Hudson on the premises. 

a.—A red and white bull, calved April 17, 1853; got by 
Prophet, dam Coral, by Bertram ] (314 fa Conquest, by 
Washington, (1566 ;) Pansey, b: Sinise, G eget Brinn. 
rose, byt Charles, tine Sg ggd, by B a?’ sine, ‘@ 
by, erepee. (621 :) ggg ~~ by Patriot, ) 

het is a grandson of Peatksht Seay, (5700,) who was 
bre’ Mr. Thomas Bates ; his dam Phoenix, entered in herd 
book, ¥e. V., page 799, as produce from Princess, 

Tea Rose.—-A roan cow, calved May 2, 1848, got by West- 
chester, dam White Rose, by Splendid, (5097 3) gd Yellow Rose, 
oe soang Denton, (963 :) ggd Arabella, by North Star, (460; 

4 Aurore, apy Comet, (155. > geged, by Henry, (01 ;) gegegd, 

anby, (190.) 

Wentekccten was by Yorkshireman, (5700,) by thus making 
Tea Rose a descendant on the bull’s side, from the Kirkleav- 
in. jon, herd. 

pie Rose.—A god ened calf from Tea Rose, by Prophet. 
See pedigree of Tea Ro: 

asant.—A red heifer calyed in the spring of 1852, by 
hy het, dom Phlox, by Yorkshireman, (5700;) gd Phoenix, 

ero, (4020 ;) ggd Princess, by Washington, (1566;) g; 
Reake by Blaize. (76 ;) tt: Primrose, by Charles, eat ry 
seugea. by Blythe Comet. >) ggggged, by Prince, (521 ;) 

ggged, by Patriot, (486 

e numbers refer to the ‘English Herd-bood, where the full 
pedigree of each animal may be found. 
Besides the above, there are a few South-downs, and a few 
French merino sheep and lambs, all purely bred, Dorking 
fowls, &c “60-tf 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION 
OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE AND NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL §0CI- 
ETY, AT HAMILTON SQUARE, IN THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, ocToBsR 3d, 4th, 5th, anv 6th, 


1854. 


HE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY WILL 

be held as above in the City of New-York, from Ogt. 8d, 

to 6th, on which occasion upwards of Hight Thousand. Dol- 

lars are offered as premiums to be Sontended for with Cattle 

Horses, Sheep, Swine; Poultry, Dairy Products, Farm Imple- 

ents and fachinery, domestic and other Manufactures. 

lowers, Fruits and articles in all the mechanical depart- 

ments, the full particulars of which will be found in the List 

of premiums published. A large portion of fee Premiums are 
open to competition by persons out of the S 

It is believed that this combined Exhibition yin) be the 
most extensive ever held in this country, and will afford to 
Exhibitors, advantages never before offered in every depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, combining the entire industrial in- 
terest of the farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, horticultur- 
ists and artizans of our country. 

Persons desirous of examining the list of Premiums and 
Regulations, or of entering stock. i mplenents, or other arti- 
cles for exhibition will please apply to B. P. Johnson, Secretary, 
State Agricultural Rooms, Albany, at the Rooms of the Ameri- 
can Institute, 351 Broadway, or Janes, Beebe & Co., 3 
Broadway, New-York, where the Premium List and Regula- 
tions will be furnished, and every desired information in rela- 
tion the exhibition given. 

Stalls and fodder, for stock, and erections for the other 
articles will be provided in season so that all articles designed 
for Exhibition can be taken to the show grounds on their ar- 
rival in the City where the will be provided for and protected. 

The following Railroads have agreed tq transport all stock 
and articles on exhibition Freer, requiring the freight to be 
advanced on delivery and repaid on return of the articles 
with evidence of being exhibited &c.: Hudson River, New- 
York and Erie, New-York City and Buffalo, Ithica and Owego, 
Canandaigua and Elmira, New-York Central, Rome and 
Watertown, New-York and Harlem, Long Island, Troy and 
Boston, and it is presumed.all the Railroads leading into New- 
Tork will afford the like facilitie 

Apereetion to transport articles, ‘should be made in season 
to ti a ee Station Agent. 
P. JOHNSON, Sec. WM. KELLY, Pres. 

pre, ey "1854. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.. _—THE SUBSORIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 
ing ve valuable implements : 

‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should; possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 
B.. Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 














“Ties: and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
presses, combining improvements which make them by far 
the best in use. 

Grain mills, corn and cob crndhers. a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved ki: 

Horse Powers of all kinds, ey the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—ist. The Chain ety of my own 
manufacture, both single and “Jouble- scared f ‘or one ope two 
horses, which has never been equalled for ligh htness in run- 
ning, arene’ and economy. The. fos ate universally approved 
wherever they have been tried, e Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are Ra an wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large Cog. -wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
pat horses. 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 

orses. 
Gy MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON. MILLS, AT 36 
. to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets. 


a TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 

/ patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 

AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOOK’S PROGRESS. 

IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, yeauiring from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspondin ng horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OT aEan ey 101A, 1114, 1212, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
it 1912, 20, Al, A 2, 50, 60, and all ea! 
C ome SHELL ERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK- CUTTERS 


Fanning-Milis, &.,.of 
tf R. L. PL ERG s0 and 191 Water street. 


HYSES SE_ POWERS THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS.— 
The Endless Chain or Railway Powers of our own man- 
ufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ping, strength, durabiiity, and econo hey are vniver- 
sally approved wherever they have been trie 
he Bogardus Power, for one to four horses, These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 
. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 

to six horses. A new and favorite power. 
4th. Trimble’s Iron-swee 24 Power, for one to four horses. 
reshers.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean with great rapidity, and scarce ever break- 


ing the 
Bins rain Undershot........... Pere ec Teer $25 
Two-Horse Go: >. smd <seccpoans 
One- oe yrerenet sigspadn bepgval en 
Two-Horse dO - csceccccocsevsce 
Separator, which greatly facilitates “cleaning 
the grain and preparing it for — fanning 
Willd. 5 aE} ide gs --87 to $10 
All the above-named machines are guaranteed the best 
the United States. . L, ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water st.,? 
ERUVIAN GUANO, tae eoaliey of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received t in sto’ 
ALLEN, “189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


TRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pemphiet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. Price 25 cents. 
12-tf, R.L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS, 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
—— by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
95 he Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
ce ame 
i, Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
Tl. The American Kitchen Gardener. an 25 cents, 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. ree ents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. “Teea.s ps bos 25 cents, 
VI. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price 25 cents. 
Vil. veh. Feats Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
ec 
Prat. i i Horses—thetr Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
i 
z Te it The — aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
25 ci 
PSE the He Hon_its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
The senarionn Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
25 cen’ 
Peat a Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25 


esi aaa go made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 


ci 

2 Th The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 

V. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the et tg known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Price 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Storkhort’s Chemftal Field Lectures. Price $1. 

. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 
XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 
XXI. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Llustrated. 
cents. 


pas — Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
e 50 cen 

PYXIIL ya a 's Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. 3 a 's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


Geology. F ce $1. 

Randall's Shee Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. 

XXVH. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. 

















Price 25 


Price #1. 
Complete. Price 
XXVNi. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. Price % : 
X. Alien’s Treatise on the Oulture of the Grape. Price 
$1, 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 








Price 75 cents. 
XXX!) “Fouatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60-cents. 

P = 5 il. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 
rice $1 3 








$ 
XXXIV, The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randall. Price $2 
-XXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide.— 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 
VI, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
Vil. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 

VIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 

cents. 


XXXIX. Hoare en the Culture of the Grape. Pric2 50 
cents. 
XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XI. i, landlew’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried and woman. Price 
XL ash’s Progressive Farmer. A Look for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cen i 
ah Allen's Diseases of “Domestie Animals. Price 75 


cents. 
XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Conteinin Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., &c. Edited hy 


Lewis F. Allen. Price Ly PUBL: 


ISHED. 
XLVIII. The —Te Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50c 
XLIx. Buist’s OES Flower Garden Directory. Price 


ce 




















sicis 





25. 
L. The Ameriean Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 
dep. Being the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 





UFFOLK PIGS FROM THE STOCK OF PRINCE ALBERT, 
which gained the gold medal at Smithfield Club, England, 
also the first prize at the exhibition of the Norfolk A ricul- 
tural Society, Massachusetts, 1853, two to three months old, 
supplied wit ‘food delivered on board Express cars or vessels, 
on receiving thirty dollars per pair. Or they will be sent to 
any part of the United States, upon receiving a certificate of 
deposit for forty dollars, from the Postmaster, that upon their 
reception, in good order, free of vies HORS he will pay. 

ddress JAM ON, 


FLAX STRAW. 
FY STRAW WANTED.—THE NEW. FLAX 
1 Company are prepared to purchase Flax Straw + 
ronan, alt either pulled or cradled, by Nhe -guaptity put up 
arte y io bale: Kid 3 will be’ De gtexre if broke se. and 
cere portable ree, 
vSEPHSON * ‘TavLOR, Walla 


MACHINE. WORKS. .: 
& J. H. BUCK & €O/’S MACHINE. WORKS, LEBA. 

@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved style, 3 Py 
struction, and effective and firm operation, 
the ‘country; comprising complete sets pan 1% 
cars, doors, sash and blind on p-vallding, bedste ee t,. % 
and carpenter work, &c., achine 
liar merit, such as for single we MO aa — capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the sam 0 aneretion 
any width, size, or length, on on large Ro small fimber, ith. 
relishing cylinder attached. an imp: 
ing machine, with the addition aa a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank isplaned, w. -aquare 
or bevel, at the same operation, and in the same cu 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. © y 
also manufacture circular, single, and san yy 
ing and corn mills, hand and power. hoi nf 
— shafting, hangers, ies: and mi Sa ane 


patterns me . 
F. A. &t 


Wu. D 
AcEnTs.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st, ; 8. B. Schenk) 169" 

Greqnwich st.; Andrews & Jessup. 67 Pine Stes Law 

Machine shop, 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, 

Wilson, 60 Beaver st.: Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal Palace. 


RES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING. 
r New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 

with the addition of ma ny rare novelties of Fruit Trees, 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees. a 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse i Yeee® st 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sen’ 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a Destage 
stamp. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS, 


er rarer 
r e rke r -, 
suits ‘work, Boller: Makers. 


Minina aeaotael Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on oa 
and Public Works, Oo persmit 
Gas ‘Fitters, &c:, &. 
proved PoRTABLE Mure Posace 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are Nonptrastat 
with sliding doors ape eae ao 
from wind and rain when 
of doors, and for perfect safete rand 
free escape ~ smoke indoors. 
are i ge for shipping. Cirew. 
lars, with particulars and 
will be forwarded upon.application, 
Cast Tron fumns pie 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been pr a 
Silver Medals by the American Institute. NewYork. and she 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) Is) at er 
Fairs wherever exhibited. 

Sole Manufacturer, BO. Water:st. N.Y. 


" WACHUSETT GARDEN AND. 
nes MASS.,- ANTHONY... &. Mi oPRO 
PRIETORS, Successors. to Henry H..Crapo, would invite 
the Smee apse | of the public to their extensive Rtbek of 
ruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens. m Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, 0 Cedrus. Deodara, 
Cr —- ay a "Norway Spruce, 
w Trees, Tree Box, &:. an‘ exten- 
ae assortment. of . Apple, Pear, 
Plum, sherry. » Peach and Apricot Trees, 
The stock of rees is very Iaree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy. of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trees are votes © and grown 


by ourselves, and 

RANTED TRUE TO NAM 
The soil, me... &c., of this locality fon weg $0 favorable to 
pe Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of gro 


, &e. 
‘They are all free from that destrustive malady 
HE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never ékaes in this locality. 























Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, Jam. 18t, 1854. 17-68 
— FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. ON, 2000 
bis. ag first a me | Sma cka; 
Mackerel, 200 bbis. N: halis Sh ad, 1000_ bbls. 


Herring, 300 halfs New Hemi quintals New-Dried 

fish, 500 Jars New cereal € ual tch Herring, 

2000 Boxes vay ney ee Herring. oo “New 

mon, 600 Kitts New Soused Saime n, 500 Kegs New 

ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled ipa, a apa 

White-Fish, Sturgeon, Bt Dun- . &c. 

‘or sale by NELSON ‘WELLS & 

81 Dey street, between Wenn S00 Rework” 

May = iets. ork. 
WELLS. 1-52 8. H. Wi 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER ; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay ee Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip: Cab Beet: Lettuce ; ; Onions; 
Radish; Squash; Osage Orange: Virge Yellow Locust, and 
all other kinds of field and garden seeds. Also Khubarb S Roots 
Asparagus Plante, &e. a 

and 19] Water street. 


WW tisicer’s FELT, NO, 191. PEARL..STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden some .) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and: Dealer in Paper and tionery of every: 

tion. pea Pale attention paid to orders 


STOCK. 














poerovep STOCK 0 KINDS. — HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding aug o searing Sng stock fr 
the past twenty years, I offer Say soe © 
procure it of the best and most’ wralisble & kinds. a 
tice as convenient is at all.times desirable previous to 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Ear 
poaest or September is the best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, 

or Jersey and Ayrshires. [ong wooled eep—the aa Tu 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton 

the Southdown. _Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, 


eer L ie demas Ook Vhsks anu is beichasinn eines 
é public snou: on their guard in pure i'4 ro 
er. as many —— are palmed off upon Nene eee 








make them by far the best in use, 


West Needham, Mass. 
Or GEORGE H. P. FLAGG, 
49-52 . Boston, Massachusetts. 





1-tf , iw} 


08. 189 ann. ‘ater. 

















AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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Answer, A good 





Hops, 80,000 Ibs. on an acre 

Horses, 

Instinct, Animal 

Jack-Asses 

Jelly Rice 

Judd, Death of Mrs.. 

Markets 

Meanness, The heighth of..............sssesesecercecceeeceees ll 

Mother, Sweet (Poctry,)..........-seeeeccecccecercrecsesseeces 10 

Mules, Best kind Of............sscsecscccceccccccesenercccececs 3 

Muck for the Stable and YVard.........seccccsceececessecscceces 3 

Peasantry, The Greek. .......0:eeeeesssecccccsseccsesereeeeree il 

Peat for Potatoes........ssseceseececerecees s tenceceecererees 1 

POtAtO CTOP.......cccccecccccceccceccencrescnsscceeesseeseeeens 5 

Poultry, Sitter’s Influence..........-.+seeseeseresmecreeeereees 5 

Powder, & 00d Tooth.........--csessccececceeerereeneeeeerees 9 

Pudding, Green-corn...... Bin tn escaddebeccccsecccnghbbednceece 5 

Pudding, Sweet Apple...........sseeseseeeesccecccecceessneeees 5 
* Batter, Without Eggs........ccceececcsersccceeeeseees 5 

Pun, First Quaker........--seeccccsseccccecceccesecceresseeees ll 

Rogue, A crafty........scececcecerseceecerececsceres eu apeeweges iI 

Roup, The.......ceseccccecceecsseccececsscserseeesensecercessees 9 


Scrap-Book—Its design.........---++e+eeeeseeee 
Sheep, Cotswold Buck (Illustrated)... 
Sheep and wWool........-.-seeeeeeees 
Stables, Sheds, Corn-crushers, &. 
Teeth, What are they made for. 
Tooth Powder, A good........ 







sateen ete eeerereerseees 


Peeeererrrrerreerr tet eres 


Unanimous, Quite. 


Waterloo, N. Y., Letter from..........-seseeescerereeeeereeeeee 4 
Weight, Mistake in the...........sesssseeeeeseneeeereereeeeees il 
Wine, Recipe for making............+.ssesseereeeeeeeereeeeeees 7 








Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 


Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds, unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master. Give the Post: 
effice, and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 


—-#@e-—-—- 
Economical Arrangement to furnish . other 
Periodicals. 


Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agricultwrist will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,oneyearfor - - #40 
“ Putnam’s do do - - = 400 
“ Knickerbocker do - : 400 
“ Eclectic do do - 600 
“ Littel’s Living Age do - 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - 350 
“  Dickens’s Household Words Pg'te 3 50 

Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Thirteenth Volume of 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


—____._ > 260 e——___—_— 


THEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURNRIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 


Mn . The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be cont stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publication_of the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &ec., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
Paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will uot depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not imememaeely pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried b 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shal] communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe.and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, AutEn,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Oranez Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer pil agricul 
tural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Autxy, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Wa. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpxr, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent caleba. and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FoUR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF ceNTs. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 
the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 
scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 ayear, $2. 


“ Clubs of 8 do. I sg 5.00 
ant, 5 do. 160 “ 8.00 
“ do. 10 do. . Loe. * 15.00 
“*. <dev’  20°"“dé - - a * 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. 

{9 Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 
ments, and ali ma‘ters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 





J. A. GRAY, Printer,,.95 and 97 Cliff street, N.Y. 











189_Water street, New-York 











